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VISIT TO AN ENGLISH MONASTERY. 


I wave always felt a deep interest in monks and 
monkery, and an interest that did not commence with 
my historical period, but may be traced far back in the 
fabulous Radcliffian era. I knew of course that there 
were monks in Engiand, but could never believe them 
to be anything more than imitation monks. An Italian 
or a Spanish monk I could understand, and, spite of 
the chronic revolution now going on, I had not alto- 
gether withdrawn my faith from a French monk. But 
an English monk seemed highly improbable. I was 
once invited to visit the Benedictine convent at Ham- 
mersmith; but that was quite too much. Hammersmith! 
As if a name like that was compatible with a genuine 
convent! Besides, I myself knew the sister of the 
abbess; and a nice, kind, frank little lady she was, 
who drank tea and spoke prose as like other people as 
possible. Such considerations set the Benedictines 
completely out of the question; but my curiosity, after 
a hard struggle with my unbelief, was at length aroused 
by the reports that reached me from time to time 
concerning another religious establishment. This was 
the monastery of Mount St Bernard in Leicestershire 
—a sufficiently probable name, it must be confessed, 
notwithstanding its associations with fat cattle and 
improved breeds. Perhaps the considerable distance of 
the county from my usual place of abode formed an 
element in the feasibility of the thing; but at anyrate 
I did send a missive to the Fathers, to acquaint them, 
in what I was told was the prescribed form, with my 
intention to pay them a visit; and half-interested, half- 
pooh-poohish, I actually set out for an English monas- 
tery. My letter was forwarded through the penny-post ; 
I travelled myself by rail. : 
On arriving at the nearest station, which is six miles 
from the abbey, I found that the good Fathers had 
provided a conveyance for me, drawn by a pony, and 
driven by an Irishman. The pony was sedate and slow, 
as became a conventual horse; and the Irishman was 
in a hurry neither with his words nor actions, but sat 
quietly on his box like a monumental figure of 
Resignation. The consequence was that the shades of 
evening fell thickly around us before our arrival, and 
that seen through them the adventure began to look 
respectable. I was on my way to a monastery—to the 
monastery of St Bernard. I was to eat in its refectory, 
to pray at its vespers, to sleep in its dormitory. In 
England, it is true, where the people would mob a 
Capuchin as they would a Bloomerite ; and in a county 
where short horns are the chief local celebrities: but 
no matter. The evening was dark and preternaturally 
sient; and when at length we stopped at a large, 


gloomy, unfinished portal, dimly lighted by a lantern 
suspended from the roof, and containing a single candle, 
it was with something very like a thrill I descended 
from the conveyance, and prepared to allow myself to 
be swallowed up by these deep black gates. 

I was received by a venerable-looking monk, in a 
light drab habit reaching to his ankles, who with 
much kindness of manner bade me welcome. He con- 
ducted me to an inner room of the Gate-house, where I 
wrote my name in the visitors’ book; and we then 
crossed a quadrangular court to the Guest-Hall, where 
tea and other refreshments had been prepared. While 
gazing round me like a man in a strange country, a 
swell of music rose suddenly upon my ear. 

‘It is the brethren in the choir,’ said the guest- 
master, observing me start, ‘who are finishing their 
evening devotions. That is the “Salve Regina,” or 
hymn to the Virgin; and when I hear its last 
cadence, my day is at an end, and my lips must no 
more open except in prayer.’ When the solemn 
chant died away, a bell rang, called the angelus, and 
the guest- master and his assistant, a lay- brother, 
immediately facing about, sank on their knees before a 
fine picture of the Crucifixion. Here they said their 
angelus; and the guest-master, who had missed the 
service in the choir in consequence of his attendance 
upon me, went through his ‘ office’—apparently a long 
ritual — before rising from his knees. During this 
interval—though hardly feeling that it was germane to 
the place and time—I was busily engaged, at the 
pressing instance of the lay-brother, in discussing a 
very interesting tea and delicious omelet. 

When the monk had finished his devotions and I my 
refreshment, he laid a book before me, and pointing to 
a section, seemed to desire that I should read it. It 
proved to be a short lesson on monastic obedience; and 
when I had finished, he conducted me to the cloisters, 
and through them to the church, a large and gloomy 
edifice, lighted only by the dim but ever-burning lamp | 
of the sanctuary. It was from this building I had heard 
the solemn swell of the ‘Salve Regina,’ given forth 
by the united voices of forty monks ; but now our own 
footsteps were the only sounds that broke the awful 
stillness of the place. The monk, with his muffled 
figure, and slow, calm pace, went on before me into the 
choir, and knelt before the altar. This appeared to be 
the sole purpose for which he had entered the church, 
since he could hold no communication with me; and 
as I stood behind his motionless figure, and watched 
the faint play of the solitary lamp, lost in the profound 
darkness beyond, a feeling akin to superstitious terror 
took possession of me. Ido not know how long the 
silent monk remained on his knees, but it must have 
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been a considerable time; and when at length he rose 
and glided away as before, I followed him with a 
sensati@ of relief. I followed him out of the church, 
across the quadrangle, and into the bedroom where I 
was to pass the night; when my conductor, waving 
his hand in adieu, left the room, and I found myself 
alone. 

Alone, in a real monastery, inhabited by real monks 
—and all this in England! The idea was not easily 
grappled with. At first view the thing was improbable: 
but there I was. There was nothing unreal in the fire 
that blazed before me, and threw a flickering light into 
the room; nor in the roof, with its black rafters ; nor 
in the small tent-bedstead, with its drab moreen 
curtains —the livery of the monks themselves; nor in 
the prie-dieu, with the prayer-desk by its side, standing 
on the uncarpeted floor; nor in the dressing - table, 
looking - glass, and stone fender ; nor in the pictures of 
the saints, that moved and nodded in the fitful light 
upon the walls: but somehow the real was mingled 
with the unreal; and as I sat staring into the fire, I saw 
distinctly the shadows of the Confessional of the Black 
Penitents; and once I turned fairly round to look for 
that mysterious monk who had appointed to meet 
with the young Montorio in a similar place. Perhaps 
the reader remembers that as the hour of tryst 
approached, Montorio became impatient, and looked 
eagerly round the empty room for his expected visitor; 
till, on raising his eyes again as the clock struck, he 
beheld the monk calmly seated at the table, with his 
eyes fixed on the dial. 

I sat thus for a considerable time, immersed in wild 
but pleasing imaginations, and at length went to bed 
and fell asleep. Then my waking thoughts were 
repeated in my dreams, and I was following through 
some dark corridor a tall, dim, gliding figure, when 
suddenly my steps were arrested, and my sleep broken 
by the deep tones of a bell. I found it was one o’clock; 
and this doubtless was the sound that summoned the 
monks to matins. I thought drowsily for a time of the 
heroism of their devotion; but sleep was once more 
descending on my eyes, when a slow and dolorous 
chant stole across the courtyard and through my little 
pointed window, and I could distinctly hear the voices 
of the monks sending on high their morning-hymn. 
The cadence had scarcely died away, when I was again 
in the land of dreams ; but after a time—it might have 
been two or three hours—the deep solemn bell awoke 
me anew, sounding, as I was afterwards told, for 
prime; and as it continued at intervals I slept no more. 
At half-past six I heard a knock at my door; and 
on answering ‘Come in,’ a strange figure entered, 
enveloped in a dark habit, and looking not unlike one 
of the witches in ‘ Macbeth.’ He carried a light, a long 
brush, and a coal-box; and after having kindled the 
fire and swept the hearth, was about to retire, when I 
asked him a question concerning the weather. His reply 
was merely to put his finger on his lips, and with an 
unintelligible growl he left the apartment. I may 
mention here, what I learned afterwards, that there 
were eight bedchambers, all uniform with the one I 
occupied. 

Shortly after, the guest-master appeared with a jug 
of hot water, and cheerfully wished me good-morning, 
hoping I had slept comfortably. He informed me that 
breakfast would be ready at half-past eight, but that 
high-mass was performed in the church every morning 
at half-past seven, at which all the guests were expected 
to be present. After breakfast the abbot himself would 
come and bid me welcome, and he requested me to be 
in my room to receive him. After the guest-master 
had taken his departure, I got up and made my toilet, 
during which process the bell struck thrice—the premo- 
nitory signal, as the guest-master had told me, for mass, 
and intended to give the priests time to put on their 
vestments. the bells rang at two intervals, 


as they did for all the other services, and I proceeded 
to the church. I was shewn into the rood-loft, the 
place appropriated for the guests, and found two or 
three before me. The monks were all in their stalls 
reciting a short preliminary office, and the priests were 
at the altar, which was prepared with six large lighted 
candles and other paraphernalia, for the performance 
of high-mass. ‘This, it seems, was a festival-day, and 
the abbot was to sing high-mass himself. The office 
being over, the priests went into the sacristy, from 
which they soon returned in procession, accompanied 
by the abbot in his pontificals, including the mitre and 
crosier, and preceded by his cross-bearer and acolytes, 
or boys bearing lights and incense. Shortly before the 
conclusion of mass a monk brought us books interlined 
with music, which I perceived were the Processionale 
or ritual of processions. Accordingly, at the conclusion 
of mass, a procession moved round the church and 
cloisters, which the guests, wound up to a pitch of 
sentimental excitement — at least I can answer for 
myself—did not dare to refuse joining. The chanting 
continued during the procession until we regained the 
church, when a short service was performed at the 
altar; and so far as we were concerned the religious 
service of the morning was at an end, when we hastened, 
cold and hungry, into the guest-hall, where a plain 
breakfast awaited us. ‘The only thing worth notice in 
the meal was, that it included no meat, that being an 
article which is strictly prohibited from entering the 
monastery. 

After breakfast, mindful of the injunctions of the 
guest-master, I retired to my room, to be ready to 
receive the visit of the abbot; and it was not without 
some feeling of excitement I awaited the approach of 
the reverend head of this singular establishment. I am 
happy to say he looked the conventual dignitary to the 
life; being a venerable old man of at least eighty . 
years, much attenuated, as if worn away with watching 
and fasting, and rather decrepit. Having been informed 
that the ceremony was customary, I knelt before 
him with unfeigned respect and humility ; and when 
he had pronounced his benediction, I rose from my 
knees, thinking that I should derive good and no evil 
from an old man’s blessing. In conversation, however, 
I must say I found him not only simple but ignorant. 
He had been a member of the Church of England ; but 
entering the service of a Roman Catholic family in 
early life, he had become a convert to the religion he 
now professed, and afterwards taking the vows, had 
lived to find himself the head of his order in England. 

When the abbot left me, the guest-master came by 
appointment to take me through the establishment. 
First, there is the gate-house already mentioned, con- 
taining a great hall, an almonry, kitchen, porter’s 
lodge, and two or three small rooms, besides four 
sleeping-apartments. From this the first quadrangle 
is entered, one side of which is formed by the gate- 
house, one by the infirmary and apartments for the 
infirmarian, another by the great church, and the 
fourth by the guest-hall, the apartments of the 
abbot and prior, and several guest-rooms. <A passage 
leads from the guests’ apartments to the cloisters, 
which form another quadrangle, whence branch the 
library, chapter-house, dormitory, refectory, kitchen, 
and sacristy. From the cloisters there are two 
entrances into the church; and in the centre of this 
quadrangle is the burial - ground, where a grave is 
always kept open to remind the brethren of their latter 
end. A passage leads from the cloister to a third 
quadrangle, containing the workshops, bakehouse, 
brewhouse, dairy, and other domestic offices. 

The principal officers of the monastery are the abbot, 
prior, subprior, housekeeper, two masters of novices, 
and two guest-masters. All these, with the exception 
of the masters of novices, have the liberty of speech 
before the angelus in the evening; but the other monks, 
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numbering forty, and chiefly from Ireland, are con- 
demned to a much more stringent silence. They are 
not permitted to speak even to each other without 
special leave from the superior; and they can only 
make known their wants by prescribed signs. Their 
food consists of only one meal in the day, and that is 
restricted to vegetables; while they are not allowed a 
fire even in winter. Seven services, all in Latin, are 
performed in the church during the day and night, and 
on Sunday there is a sermon delivered. All these may 
be attended by any one who chooses, the great west 
gates being always open; but the secular part of the 
church is divided from the regular by the rood-screen. 
When finished, this part of the building will consist of 
nave, aisles, transept, and choir; although at present 
only the nave is completed, with its six altars. Nine 
of the monks are priests. 

The dress of the choir-brothers consists of a light drab 
habit reaching to the feet, with a black scapulary, and 
a cowl or hood. The scapulary consists of two bands 
of woollen stuff, the one crossing the shoulder, and the 
other the stomach. It is supposed to have been origi- 
nally a heavy covering worn by the early hard-working 
monks for carrying loads on their shoulders, although 
afterwards it was considered as a sign of peculiar 
devotion to the Virgin Mary. The dress of the lay- 
brothers is brown, and they do not wear the cowl. 
Both classes have leathern belts round the waist. They 
wear no linen, and they wash and shave only once a 
week. Every Friday morning they perform what is 
called ‘ discipline,’ which consists in lashing their backs 
with a whip of many thongs, while one of the brothers 
recites the fifty-first psalm, Miserere mei. During my 
visit one of them wore an iron chain with sharp spikes 
round his waist and next his skin; but this individual, 
I hear, has since then deserted the monastery, and taken 
refuge in Protestantism. Every night before complin or 
the last office, a chapter is held, at which the brethren 
have to confess to their superior what they have thought 
of during the day; and if their thoughts do not meet 
his approval, or if they inform him of any breach of 
rule committed either by themselves or another—such 
as genuflecting with the right knee instead of the left 
—certain penances are awarded, one of which is for the 
transgressor to lie down at the church-door and permit 
his brethren to walk over him. If a brother comes late 
into the refectory, he has to proceed to the head of the 
room and stand with his back bent until the hammer 
of the superior calls him to his place; or if any mistake 
is made in the choir by sounding a wrong note, or 
singing a wrong antiphon, the erring brother, as soon 
as he finds he has done amiss, proceeds at once to the 
front of the altar, where he prostrates himself till the 
superior’s hammer recalls him to his stall. The monks 
are not permitted to have any will of their own; 
what they are required by their superior to do must be 
done. They are frequently required to pray for what 
the superior desires in his own mind, without being at 
all acquainted with what that desire is. I heard one 
of the brethren who was permitted to speak declare, 
that if he was ordered by the superior to go out to sea 
in an open boat without oars or sails, he should feel it 
his bounden duty to do so. During their novitiate 
they are put to the most revolting proofs of their humi- 
lity. A clergyman of the eam of England visited 
this monastery, and became #0 enamoured of its holy 
life, that he gave up his curacy and joined the order. 
The first thing the abbot set him to do was to assist in 
removing the night-soil; and he gfterwards went on his 
knees before the father to thank him for putting his 
humility to such a test. In fine, the monks wash their 
own clothes and do every domestic duty for them- 
selves, besides attending to a large farm connected with 
the monastery, on which there are many sheep and 
oxen, a mill, and blacksmiths and carpenters’ shops, 
all conducted by the industrious brethren. 


One more trait of monastic life and I have done. 
During my visit, the whole community came pouring 
one day in solemn procession upon my quarters. The 
visit was somewhat alarming; for, immured as I had 
been in that strange, unworldly existence, I was by no 
means sure at the moment that I was not a monk 
myself, and in sudden terror I to rummage my 
conscience for what I had done. But the procession 
stopped at the next room to mine, which had been 
tenanted by a guest like myself, an Irish priest, who 
had no sooner taken his leave and got out into the 
world, than he rushed straight into the bosom of the 
Protestant Church. The business of the procession 
was to sprinkle the desecrated room with holy-water; 
and I heard from those of the brethren who had thé 
use of their tongues many expressions of mingled pity 
and horror at the fall of ‘the unfortunate man,’ 

My unbelief was now removed, my curiosity satisfied, 
my longings at rest. I had seen the triumph of the 
mediwval tendency of the time, and the cravings ot 
Young England satisfied. I had seen an English monas- 
tery ; and mingling with some natural pride at the idea 
that we were not outdone in religious austerity by 
other nations, or even by the personages of the Rad- 
cliffian period, there came a secret feeling of satisfaction 
that I was one of those who were permitted to live, 
move, and have their being outside. 


DROLLERIES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 
FORESTALLING AND REGRATING. 
Ir there were anything new under the sun, it might be 
supposed that Socialism is new; but it is not so, and 
we are about to shew that our ancestors were arrant 
Socialists — at least, that they adopted the essential 
principles of Socialism. ‘These consist in an artificial 
interference with commerce and employment, and a 
minute regulation of all the transactions of the citizen, 
arising from the belief that people cannot take charge 
of their own affairs, and that the state, or the wise men 
who ‘shape the whisper of the throne,’ must do it for 
them. The same thing, it may be said, was exemplified 
on a later occasion during the first French Revolution, 
when a baker or a grocer was occasionally hanged from 
the lantern-rope in front of his door for selling his goods 
at a price higher than that fixed by the Committee of 
Public Safety, or for giving up business when he found 
that he could not continue it w''’ out ruin. But it is 
generally admitted that the acts of the Reign of Terror 
were done in spite and hatred towards the owners of 
property or the inheritors of respectability, rather than 
with a view to justice and the benefit of the public, 
Socialists and Communists do profess to seck the publie 
benefit, and many of them are zealous and honest in 
their profession. In like manner, those who legis- 
lated for our ancestors sought the public benefit with 
pains and care—with deep pondering—with earnest 
efforts to overcome difficulties, and heavy mortification 
when each attempt only plunged them and the people 
they tried'to serve into difficulties more and more ine: 
tricable. We believe that a slight sketch of the tender 
mercies which the people of England received at the 
hands of these zealous friends, a sketch derived from 
the most authentic sources — acts of parliament and 
other legal documents—will make the general reader 
rise somewhat astonished from the perusal. 
The crimes of forestalling, regrating, and en 

occupy a very large space in the English Statute-book 
and in the old treatises on criminal law. A foreigner, 
studying our jurisprudence, might wonder where these 
dreadful crimes have gone to, since of late they have 
disappeared from the legal nomenclature. Forestalling, 
in its very earliest use, had a formidable meaning. We 
turn to ‘Chambers’s Dictionary of Arts and Sciences,’ 
the earliest English encyclopedia, and there we find— 
‘ Forestal, in Domesday wrote forestel, is an intercepting 
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in the highway, or stopping or even insulting a passen- 
ger therein.’ It came afterwards, however, to have no 
stronger meaning than the word ‘anticipate,’ unless, 
as some maintain, its Saxon origin would always give it 
greater strength than a word of classical derivation ; 
and in this sense Milton and Shakspeare often use it, 
as where the former says: 


* Why need a man forestall his day of grief, 
And run to meet what he would most avoid ?” 


In trade, it meant stopping a man on his way to 
market, and buying his goods for the purpose of trading 
in them. Regrating meant the purchasing of the com- 
modities with the same object after they had reached 
the market. Blackstone describes it as ‘ the buying of 
corn or other dead victual in any market, and selling it 
again in the same market, or within four miles of the 
place; for this,’ says the great law-authority, ‘en- 
hances the price of provisions, as every successive seller 
must have a successive profit.’ Engrossing included 
both these offences, and referred to all instances in 
which goods were bought on a large scale to be resold 
by retail. An engrosser was not always a criminal; it 
was lawful to engross foreign merchandise when it was 
not paid for in gold, and to retail it in England. The 
word has had a rather curious history. The term 
grocer, now applied to a retailer of tea and sugar, was 
of old used solely to designate these great foreign 
merchants. They were men of mark, and some of them 
were ennobled—such as Lionel Cranfield, who became 
Earl of Middlesex. Thus many scions of noble houses, 
when looking into their genealogies, are not a little 
startled, if not scandalised, to see the most distinguished 
of their ancestors set forth as So-and-so, ‘of the city of 
London— grocer.’ 

Our readers may have occasions!ly seen ordinances of 
the Chinese authorities, especialiy since the commence- 
ment of our closer intercourse with the Celestial Empire. 
They are usually of a vague character, denouncing all 
aggrandising, oppressive, or selfish actions, but not 
specifying, as all sound laws ought to do, the exact 
crime that is to be punished. The following statute of 
the year 1306 (34 Edward I.) strikes us as being very 
much in the Chinese style :— 

* No forestaller shall be suffered to dwell in any town 
who manifestly is an oppressor of the poor and a public 
enemy of the country—who, meeting grain, fish, her- 
ring, or other things, coming by land or by water to be 
sold, doth hasten to buy them before another, thirsting 
after wicked gain, oppressing the poor, and deceiving 
the rich; and by that means goeth about to sell the 
said things much dearer than he that brought them: 
who cometh about merchant-strangers that bring mer- 
chandise, offering them help in the sale of their wares, 
and informing them that they may sell their wares 
dearer than they meant to have done, and by such craft 
and subtlety deceiveth a whole town and a count 
He that is convicted thereof the first time shall be 
amerced, and lose the things so bought, according to 
the custom of the town; he that is convicted the 
second time shall have judgment of the pillory; the 
third time, he shall be imprisoned and ransomed ; the 
fourth time, he shall abjure the town; and this judg- 
ment shall be given upon all manner of forestallers, 
and likewise upon them that have given them counsel, 
help, or favour.’ Thus we see that the seller of com- 
modities was deemed a public enemy, whom it was 
every one’s duty to relieve of his property at the 
smallest possible price. To hint to him that the market 
was rising, and advise him to ‘hold on,’ as it is termed, 
for a better price, rendered one liable to imprisonment 
and the pillory. 

But such gentle punishments had not been effectual ; 
and forty-five years afterwards, in the 27th of Edward 
IIL, a whole string of sangui statutes was passed 
to make goods cheap. By eunal aae it is graciously 


permitted to those who import wines, wares, or mer- 
chandises in vessels, to ‘ sell them in gross or by retail, 
or by parcels at their will, to all manner of people who 
will buy the same.’ But then follows the prohibition, 
‘that no merchant, privy [native] nor stranger, nor 
other, of what condition that he be, go by land or by 
water towards such wines, wares, or merchandises 
coming into our said realm and lands, in the sea nor 
elsewhere, to forestall or buy them, or in other manner 
to give earnest upon them before that they come to the 
staple, or to the port where they shall be discharged, 
nor enter into the ships for such cause, till the mer- 
chandises be set to land to be sold.’ Against trans- 
gressors of this and other similar restrictions the 
punishment denounced is—demembration or death. 
Notwitltstanding this and other penal acts, com- 
modities would be dearer than statesmen thought they 
ought to be. There seemed, then, to be no remedy 
but the actual fixing of prices. This was attempted in 
1533 by a statute of 25th Henry VIII. The preamble, 
which we give in the precise words in which it is to 
be found in the Statute-book, if it appear to be discon- 
nected in composition, is rational enough in principle. 
‘ Forasmuch as dearth, scarcity, good, cheap, and plenty 
of cheese, butter, capons, hens, chickens, and other 
victuals necessary for man’s sustenance, happencth, 
riseth, and chanceth of so many and divers occasions, 
that it is very hard and difficult to put any certain 
prices to any such things.’ One would think this a 
very excellent reason for not attempting to put prices 
on them, yet it is precisely what the statute does 
attempt. Before doing so, however, the preamble 
leaves this reasonable tone, and waxes wroth thus :— 
‘Yet, nevertheless, the prices of such victuals be many 
times enhanced and raised by the greedy covetousness 
and appetites of the owners of such victuals, by occa- 
sion of engrossing and regrating the same, more than 
upon any reasonable or just ground or cause, to the 
great damage and impoverishing of the king’s subjects.’ 
To remedy this, certain high officers of state—consisting 
of the lord-chancellor, the president of the council, the 
lord privy-seal, &c.—are to ‘ have power and authority 
from time to time, as the case shall require, to set and 
tax reasonable prices of all such kinds of victuals above 
specified, how they shall be sold, by gross or by retail, 
for the relief of the king’s subjects; and after such 
prices set and taxed in form aforesaid, proclamation 
shall be made in the king’s name, under the great seal, 
of the said prices.’ And then follows a command, ‘that 
all farmers, owners, broggers, and all other victuallers 
whatsoever, having or keeping any of the said victuals, 
to the intent to sell the same to such of the king’s 
subjects as will buy them, at such prices as shall be 
set and taxed by the said proclamation, upon the pains 
to be expressed and limited in the said proclamation.’ 
We have historical evidence that such proclamations 


ry. | were actually made. Strype, in his ‘ Memorials of the 


Reformation,’ under the year 1549, states that ‘all 
provisions this year grew very dear, and the prices of 
victuals so enhanced above the accustomed value, and 
this without ground or reasonable cause.’ The high 
officers of state above referred to then set about making 
a list of prices to be proclaimed. Strype mentions the 
scale fixed for cattle and sheep, of which the following 
is a specimen :—Steers or runts, being primed or well 
stricken, and large bone, 20s.; of a meaner sort, 16s. ; 
being fat, of the largest bone, 25s.; being fat, of a 
meaner sort, 21s.; heifers and kine, being primed and 
well stricken, and large of bone, 16s. 

In mentioning a subsequent proclamation, the histo- 
rian of the Reformation enlarges his list to the prices 
of butter and cheese. The pound of sweet-butter was 
to be three-halfpence, and barreled butter was not 
to be sold to any of the king’s subjects under three 
farthings. Yet all this statesmanship did not put 
matters right. As Strype continues to say: ‘ But this 
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dearness still continuing in the realm, notwithstanding 
all former endeavours (partly by reason of conveyance 
of commodities beyond sea, and partly by men’s buying 
up of corn in the market to be sold again, and also by 
not bringing any quantities to the market), the king 
issued out yet another proclamation, dated September 
24th, signifying in the preface how the insatiable 
grecdiness of divers ill-natured people, neither minding 
the due obedience of good laws nor any preservation 
of natural societies within their own country, and 
contrary to the provision of divers good laws and 
statutes, by frequent unlawful exportation of victuals, 
and by many detestable frauds and covins, had occa- 
sioned great scarcity and unreasonable prices of 
victuals.’ 

The next remedy was of the most stringent and 
inquisitorial character; and it would be curious to 
witness how the free agriculturist of the present age 
would feel on finding himself no longer neglected by 
the legislature, but subject to such intervention as the 
following :—Committees of justices were to be appointed 
who were to ‘repair to all farms, barns, stacks, and 
garners; and there to yiew and try out, as well by the 
verdict of honest men as by good and lawful means, 
what kind and quantity of grain every person had 
within their respective divisions ; and after the certainty 
thereof known, or as near as could be, they were to 
allot and appoint to the owners of the corn and grain 
sufficient and competent for the finding and maintenance 
of their houses and payment of their rent-corns, and 
performance of any bargains for supply of the king’s 
majesty’s house, or to any nobleman, gentleman, or 
others, for the only maintenance of his or their house- 
hold, until fhe 20th September then next coming, and 
also for necessary seed-corn. And the overplus of such 
grain the justices shall have authority to charge and 
command them, in the king’s name, to bring to the 
markets next adjoining, and that in such portions as 
the justices shall think fit. And then the justices were 
to signify unto the chief officer or officers of the respec- 
tive markets what quantity of grain is appointed to 
every man within their limits to bring to market. And 
if the owner of such corn should refuse to bring to 
market his corn, he should forfeit for every such default 
L.10, and suffer imprisonment for three months.’ 

Strype’s commentary on this proclamation is in the 
following few but emphatic words: ‘But notwith- 
standing there came but little corn to markets.’ It 
was to remedy this that the statutes against intercepting 
goods in the way to market, or purchasing growing 
corn ‘ or other dead victual’ with the intention of selling 
it again, were passed. The penalties were, for the 
first offence, two months’ imprisonment and forfeiture, 
and obstinate offenders were pilloried. 

Let us now give a casual glance at the way in which 
these laws were put in force. The national misgiving 
against bad Jaws is often curiously shewn in a sort of 
general conspiracy by judges, jurors, and witnesses, to 
give them as little force as possible. The people who 
make it their business to help in the execution of the 
laws, the common informers, are received with contempt 
and contumely ; and not only to baffle them in their 
attempts to support the law, but to inflict on them 
heavy costs, appears to give infinite satisfaction to the 
sworn guardians of the law. Even parliament itself, 
in passing its stringent statutes, sometimes gave a 
snarl at those who made it a business to see that they 
were no dead letter; and an act of the 5th and 6th of 
Edward VI. proceeds on the preamble, that ‘ traders 
for butter and cheese for the city of London are con- 
tinually vexed and molested by common informers, 
sometimes upon the one statute and sometimes upon 
the other.’ 

The old books of reports are full of actions on the 
statutes, generally decided on quibbles. In many of 
them there are long arguments on such questions as 


whether apples, nuts, or plums, come under the term 
‘dead victuals.’ The decisions were generally against 
the informers. But the great metaphysical difficulties 
arose when the forestaller changed the nature of the 
goods. If one bought so many quarters of barley from 
a farmer and sold them again, he was liable to be 
punished ; but what if he had before the sale converted 
the barley into malt? or what if he had still further 
altered its nature by grinding it? ‘The climax of the 
difficulty, however, arose where one had bought grain 
and converted it into starch. This great question came 
before the Court of Exchequer in 1611, in the case of 
‘Bridgman qui tam v. Collins.’ The proceedings were 
at the instance of a common informer, and the plead- 
ing of ‘ Hitchcock of Lincoln’s Inn’ for the defendant 
is curious enough, as the following specimen will shew : 
—‘ He contended that the starch is not the same in 
number nor quality; but he agreed that if wheat be 
only ground, that this notwithstanding is within the 
statute; but if it be made into bread and then sold, it 
is not within the statute, for then it is another body, 
and other things added to it; and the form is also 
altered, and the form gives the being and the name: 
and if water be turned into wine, it is no water though 
it be by miracle. So if a person be made a bishop, he 
is not the same person, for honours change manners.’ * 

Few things escaped the legislative determination to 
put down trading profits. ‘Thus in 1552 an angry 
statute denounces and punishes ‘the covetousness of 
divers greedy persons regrating and engrossing all 
kinds of tanned leather into their hands, and selling the 
same again at excessive prices to saddlers, girdlers, 
cordwainers, and such other artificers and handicrafts.’ 
But it would be only tedious to enumerate any more of 
these pertinacious and vexatious statutes. It was not 
until the year 1772, four years before the publication 
of the ‘Wealth of Nations,’ that reason appeared to 
dawn upon the legislature. In that year many of the 
penalties against forestalling were repealed, under the 
preamble: ‘ Whereas it hath been found by experience, 
that the restraints laid by several statutes upon the 
dealing in corn, meal, flour, cattle, and sundry other 
sor¥ of victuals, by preventing a free trade in the said 
commodities, have a tendency to discourage the growth 
and to enhance the price of the same, which statutes, 
if put in execution, would bring great distress upon the 
inhabitants of many parts of this kingdom.’ It was 
not, however, until the year 1844 that the last linger- 
ing vestiges of the statutes against forestallers and 
regraters were swept from the Statute-book. 


THORVALDSEN’S FIRST LOVE. 
Some fifty-five years ago, a young woman of prepos- 
sessing appearance was sezted in a small back-room of 
a house in Copenhagen, weeping bitterly. In her lap 
lay a few trinkets and other small articles, evidently 
keepsakes which she had received from time to time. 
She took up one after the other, and turned them o 
and over; but she could scarcely distinguish them 
through her blinding tears. ‘Then she buried her face 
in her hands, and rocked to and fro in agony. 

‘Oh!’ moaned she, ‘ and is it come to this? All my 
dreams of happiness are vanished—all my hopes are 
dead! He will even go without bidding me farewell. 
Ah, Himlen! that I have lived to see this bitter day! 
Lovet vere Gud!’ 

At this moment a hasty tap at the door was followed 
by the entrance of the object of her grief. He was a 
young man about twenty-five years of age, his person 
middle-sized and strongly-built, his features massive, 
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regular, and attractive—his long hair flaxen, his eyes 
blue. This was Bertel Thorvaldsen—a name which 
has since then sounded throughout the world as that 
of the most illustrious sculptor of modern times. His 
step was firm and quick, his eyes bright, and his 
features glowing as he entered the room ; but when he 
beheld the attitude of the weeping female a shade 
passed over his countenance as he gently walked up to 
her, and laying his hand on her shoulder, murmured : 
* Amalie!’ 

‘ Bertel!’ answered a smothered voice. 

The young Dane drew a chair to her side, and 
silently took her tear-bedewed hands. ‘ Amalie,’ said 
he, after a pause broken only by her quivering sobs, 
‘I am come to bid thee farewell. I go in the morning.’ 

She ceased weeping, raised her face, and releasing 
her hands, pushed back her dishevelled hair. Then she 
wiped her eyes, and gazed on him in a way that made 
his own droop. ‘ Bertel,’ said she in a solemn tone, but 
void of all reproach—‘ Bertel, why did you win my 
young heart ?—why did you lead me to hope that I 
should become the wife of your bosom ?’ 

‘I—I always meant it: I mean it now.’ 

She shook her head mournfully, and taking up tie 
trinkets, continued: ‘Do you remember what you 
said when you gave me this—and this—and this?’ 

‘What would you have, Amalie? I said I loved 
you: I love you still—but ’—— 

‘But you love ambition, fame, the praise of men far 
better!’ added she bitterly. 

Thorvaldsen started, and his features flushed; for 
he felt acutely the truth of her words. 

‘Yes, you will leave gamle Danmark—you will leave 
your poor, fond, old father and mother, whose only hope 
and only earthly joy is in you—you will leave me, and 
all who love the sound of your footstep, and go to the 
distant land, and forget us all!’ 

* Min Pige! you are cruel and unjust. I shall 
back to my old father and mother—come back to thee, 
and we shall all be happy again.’ 

‘ Never, Bertel!—never! When once you have gone 
there is no more happiness for us. In heaven we may 
all“meet again; on earth, never! O no, never more 
will you see in this life either your parents or your 
poor broken-hearted Amalie !’—and again her sobs 
burst forth. 

Thorvaldsen abruptly rose from his chair, and paced 
the room in agitation. He was much distressed, and 
once or twice he glanced at Amalie with evident hesita- 
tion. His past life, the pleasures of his youth, the 
endeared scenes and friends of his childhood, the 
affection of Amalie, the anguish of his parents at the 
approaching separation, all vividly passed in review, 
and whispered him to stay and be happy in the city 
of his birth. But a vision of Rome rose also, and 
beckoned him thither to earn renown, wealth, and 
earthly immortality. The pride of conscious genius 
swelled his soul, and he felt that the die was cast for 
ever. 

He reseated himself by the side of Amalie, and once 
more took her hand. She looked up, and in one glance 
read his inmost thoughts. ‘Go,’ said she, ‘go and 
fulfil your destiny. God’s will be done! You will 
become a great man—you will be the companion of 
princes and of kings, and your name will ¢xtend the 
fame of your country to the uttermost parts of the 
earth. I see it all; and let my selfish love perish! 


Only promise this: when you are hereafter in the full 
blaze of your triumph, sometimes turn aside from the 
high-born, lovely dames who are thronging around, and 
drop one tear to the memory of the lowly Danish girl 
who loved you better than herself. Bertel, farvel!’ 

The next day Thorvaldsen quitted Copenhagen for 
Rome, where he resided nearly the whole remainder of 
his long life, and more than realised his own wildest 
aspirations of fame. But the prophecy of poor 
Amalie was literally fulfilled—he never more beheld 
his parents, nor her, his first true love! 

Nearly half a century had elapsed, and again the 
scene was Copenhagen. ‘The streets were densely 
crowded with eager, sorrowing spectators, and every 
window of every house was filled with sadly-expectant 
faces. At length the ery, ‘They come!’ was echoed 
from group to group, and the crowds swayed to and 
fro under the sympathetic swell of one common emotion. 

A withered old woman was seated at the upper 
window of a house, and when the cry was taken up, 
she raised her wrinkled countenance, and passed her 
hands over her eyes, as though to clear away the mist 
of more than seventy winters. An immense procession 
drew nigh. Appropriate military-music preceded a 

corpse being conveyed to its last earthly abiding-place. 
The king of the land, the royal family, the nobility, 
the clergy, the learned, the brave, the gifted, the 
renowned, walked after it. The banners of mourning 
were waved, the trumpets wailed, and ten thousand 
sobs broke alike from stern and gentle breasts, and 
tears from the eyes of- warriors as well as lovely women 
showered like rain. It was the funeral of Bertel 
Thorvaldsen, with the Danish nation fgr mourners! 
And she, the old woman who gazed at it as it slowly 
wound by—she was Amalie, his first love! Thor- 
valdsen had never married, neither had she. 

‘Ah, Himlen!’ murmured the old woman, wiping 
away tears from a source which for many long years 
had been dry, ‘how marvellous is the will of God! To 
think that I should live to behold this sight! Poor, 
poor Bertel! All that I predicted came to pass; but, 
ah me! who knows whether you might not have enjoyed 
a happier life after all had you stayed with your old 
father and mother, and married me. Ah, Himlen, there’s 
only One can tell! Poor Bertel!’ 

Four years more sped, and one fine Sabbath morning 
an aged and decrepit female painfully dragged her 
weary limbs through the crowded lower rooms of that 
wondrous building known as Thorvaldsen’s Museum. 
She paused not to glance at the matchless works 
of the sculptor, but crept onward until she reached 
an open doorway leading into the inner quadrangle, in 
the centre of which a low tomb of gray marble encloses 
the mortal remains of him whose hand created the 
works which fill the edifice. Step by step she drew 
close to the tomb, and sank on the pavement by its 
side. ‘Then she laid down her crutch, and pressed her 
bony hands tightly over her skinny brow. ‘Ja, ja!’ 
murmured she; ‘they told me he lay here, and I prayed 
to God to grant me strength to crawl to the spot— 
and He has heard me. Ah, Himlen, I can die happy 
now!’ 

She withdrew her hands, and peered at the simple 
but all-comprehensive inscription of ‘ Berrer THor- 
VALDSEN,’ deeply cut on the side of the tomb. Then 
she raised her fore-finger, and earnestly traced with it 
every letter to the end. Smiling feebly, she let fall 
her hand, and complacently sighed, while an evanescent 
gleam of subtile emotion lighted up her lineaments. 
‘’Tis true: he moulders here. Poor Bertel, we shall 
meet again—in heaven!’ 

Her eyes closed and her head slowly sank on her 
breast, in which attitude she remained until one of the 
officers of the museum, who had noticed her singular 
behaviour, came up. ‘Gammel kone’ (old wife), said 
he, ‘ what are you doing?’ 
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She answered not; and he slightly touched her 
shoulder, thinking she was asleep. Her body gently 
slid to the ground at the touch, and he then saw that 
she slept the sleep of death! 


THE SNAKE-PLANT OF SOUTH AMERICA. 
Venomous serpents abound in all the tierras calientes 
(hot lands) of America. The frequent fatality following 
their bite—particularly among the Indians, who roam 


| barefoot through the tangled woods — renders the 
| knowledge of any counteracting remedy a matter of 


great importance to these people. In consequence, 
much diligence has at all times been used in seeking 
for such remedies ; and many, more or less efficacious, 
have from time to time been discovered. 

That of surest virtues yet known is a plant called 
the guaco—the sap of whose leaves is a complete 
antidote against the bite of the most poisonous reptiles. 
The guaco is a species of willow. Its root is fibrous, 
the stem straight and cylindrical when young; but as 
it approaches maturity, it assumes a pentagonal form, 
having five salient angles. The leaves grow lengthwise 
from the stem, opposite, and cordate. They are of a 
dark-green colour mixed with violet, smooth on the 
under surface, but on the upper rough with a slight 
down. ‘The flowers are of a yellow colour, and grow in 
clusters — each calyx holding four. The corolla is 
monopetalous infundibuliform, and contains five sta- 
mens uniting at their anthers into a cylinder which 
embraces the style with its stigma much broken. 

The guaco is a strong healthy plant, but grows only 
in the hot regions, and flourishes best in the shade of 
other trees, along the banks of the streams. It is not 
found in the colder uplands (tierras frias); and in this 
disposal nature again beautifully exhibits her design, 
as here exist not the venomous creatures against whose 
poisons the guaco seems intended as an antidote. 

That part of the plant which is used for the 
snake-bite is a sap or tea distilled from its leaves, 
It may be taken either as a preventive or cure: in 
the former case, enabling him who has drunk of it 
to handle the most dangerous serpents with impunity. 
For a long time the knowledge of the antidotal quali- 
ties of the guaco remained a great mystery, and was 
confined to a few among the native inhabitants of 
South America. Those of them who possessed the 
secret were interested in preserving it, as through it 
they obtained considerable recompenses, not only from 
those who had been bitten by venomous snakes, but 
also from many who were curious to witness the feats 
of these snake-tamers themselves. However, the 
medicinal virtues of the guaco are now generally 
known in all countries where it is found; and its 
effects only cause astonishment to the stranger or 
traveller. 

Being at Margarita some time ago, I heard of this 
singular plant, and was desirous of witnessing the test 
of its virtues. Among the slaves of the place there was 
one noted as a skilful snake-doctor; and as I enjoyed 
the acquaintance of his master, I was not long in 
obtaining a promise that my curiosity should be 
gratified. A few days after the negro entered my 
room, carrying in his hands a pair of coral-snakes, of 
that species known as the most beautiful and venomous. 
The negro’s hands and arms were completely naked ; 
and he manipulated the reptiles, turning them about, 
and twisting them over his wrists with the greatest 
apparent confidence. I was for awhile under the 
suspicion that their fangs had been previously drawn ; 
but I soon found that I had been mistaken. The man 
convinced me of this by opening the mouths of both, 
and shewing me the interior. There, sure enough, 


were both teeth and fangs in their perfect state; and 
yet the animals did not make the least attempt to use 
them. On the contrary, they seemed to exhibit no 
anger, although the negro handled them roughly. They 
appeared perfectly innocuous, and rather afraid of him 
thought. 

Determined to assure myself beyond the shadow of 
a doubt, I ordered a large mastiff to be brought into 
the room and placed so that the snakes could reach 
him. ‘The dog was sufficiently frightened, but being 
tied he could not retreat; and after a short while one 
of the serpents ‘struck,’ and bit him on the back of 
the neck. ‘Te dog was now set loose, but did not 
at first appear to notice the wound he had received. 
In two or three minutes, however, he began to limp 
and howl most fearfully. In five minutes more he fell, 
and struggled over the ground in violent convulsions, 
similar to those occasioned by hydrophobia. Blood 
and viscous matter gushed from his mouth and 
nostrils, and at the end of a quarter of an hour by the 
watch he was dead. 

Witnessing all this, I became extremely desirous of 
possessing the important secret—which, by the way, 
was not then so generally known. I offered a good 
round sum; and the negro, promising to meet my 
wishes, took his departure. 

On the following day he returned, bringing with him 
a handful of heart-shaped leaves, which I recognised 
as those of the bejuco de quaco or snake-plant. These 
he placed in a bowl, having first crushed them between 
two stones. He next poured a little water into the 
vessel. In a few minutes maceration took place, and 
the ‘tea’ was ready. I was instructed to swallow two 
small spoonfuls of it, which I-did. The negro then 
made three incisions in each of my hands at the forking 
of my fingers, and three similar ones on each foot 
between the toes. Through these he inoculated me 
with the extract of the guaco. He next punctured my 
breast, both on the right and left side, and performed a 
similar inoculation. I was now ready for the snakes, 
several of which, both of the coral and cascabel species, 
the negro had brought along with him. 

With all my wish to become a snake-charmer, I 
must confess that at sight of the hideous reptiles I felt 
my courage oozing through my nails. The negro, 
however, continued to assure me; and as I took great 
pains to convince him that my death would cost him his 
life, and I saw that he still entreated me to go ahead, 
I came at length to the determination to run the risk. 
With a somewhat shaky hand I took up one of the 
corals, and passed it delicately through my fingers. 
All right. The animal shewed no disposition to bite, 
but twisted itself through my hands, apparently 
cowering and frightened. I soon grew bolder, and 
took up another and another, until I had three of the 
reptiles in my grasp at one time. I then put them 
down and caught a snake of the cascabel species— 
the rattlesnake of the north. This fellow behaved in 
a more lively manner, but did not shew any symptoms 
of irritation. After I had handled the reptile for soi 
minutes, I was holding it near the middle, when, to m 
horror, I saw it suddenly elevate its head, and strike at 
my left arm! I felt that I was bitten, and, flinging the 
snake from me, I turned to my companion with a 
shudder of despair. The negro, who with his arms 
folded had stood all the while calmly looking on, now 
answered my quick and terrified inquiries with re- 
peated assurances that there was no danger whatever, 
and that nothing serious would result from the bite. 
This he did with as much coolness and composure as if 
it had been only the sting of a mosquito. I was mone 
comforted by the manner of my companion than b: 
his words; but to make assurance doubly sure, I too 

a fresh sup of the guaco tea, and waited tremblingly 
the result. A slight inflammatory swelling soon 
appeared about the orifice of the wound, but at the 
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expiration of a few hours it had completely subsided, 
and I felt that I was all right again. 

On many occasions afterwards I repeated the expe- 
riment of handling serpents I had myself taken in the 
woods, and some of them of the most poisonous species. 
On these occasions I adopted no farther precaution 
than to swallow a dose of the guaco sap, and even 
chewing the leaves of the plant itself was sufficient. 
This precaution is also taken by those—such as 
hunters and wood -choppers—whose calling carries 
them into the thick jungles of the southern forest, 
where dangerous reptiles abound. 

The guaco has no doubt saved marly a life. The 
tradition which the Indians relate of the discovery of 
its virtues is interesting. It is as follows:—In the 
tierras calientes there is a bird of the kite species—a 

vilan, whose food consists principally of serpents. 

en in search of its victims, this bird utters a loud 
but monotonous note, which sounds like the word 
gua-co slowly pronounced. The Indians allege that 
this note is for the purpose of calling to it the snakes, 
over whom it possesses a mysterious power, that 
summons them forth from their hiding-places. This 
of course is pure superstition, but what follows 
may nevertheless be true. They relate that before 
making its attack upon the serpent, the bird always 
eats the leaves of the bejuco de guaco. This having 
been observed, it was inferred that the plant possessed 
antidotal powers, which led to the trial and consequent 
discovery of its virtues. 


MRS GRIMSHAWE’S GARDEN. 


Tere stood a few years since on a certain road leading 
from the village of Morton a cottage, or, more properly 
speaking, a small house of a most lugubrious appear- 
ance. There was nothing promising about it, at least 
not in my eyes; for it was a straight, narrow house, 
with a slated roof, common chimneys, and windows of 
every variety of size and shape, and no two alike. 
There were no climbing-plants nor bright flowers 
about it; and the piece of ground in front, though of 
tolerable size—being about sixty fect by forty-four— 
was surrounded on two sides by lofty walls, on the 
third by the dull cottage, and on the fourth by the 
turnpike-road, separated from it by a low wall with a 
crazy gate. Right in front of one end of the house 
stood an old stone barn, occupying a considerable 
part of this piece of ground, and obscuring some of its 
windows, as it reared itself at not more than six feet 
from them; and when I add that the aspect was 
north-east, I think it will be apparent that there was 
but little of an attractive character about the place. 
It was therefore with no small surprise that I heard 
of an invalid lady having fallen in love with this 
‘Castle Dolorous,’ and purchased it after one hasty 
inspection; and it will be credited that the curiosity 
of our little country neighbourhood was soon at high 
tide to make out what she was going to do with it. 
It was understood that the interior state of the house 
was neither brighter nor better than its exterior; and 
it was soon decided on all hands that whatever else 
the poor invalid might do, she would soon repent of 
her bargain. But Mrs Grimshawe, it seems, thought 
otherwise: she shewed no symptoms either of repent- 
ance or disgust ; on the contrary, she appeared to exult 
in the idea of her future home, and might be scen 
daily, even before she could obtain possession, standing 
in pleased contemplation of her new domain. The 
very day she received the key of her door she set to 
work. The barn had been already removed, for it seems 


she had made that a stipulation in her contract ; and 
now masons and carpenters, painters and paperers, 
were speedily sent in; and as soon as a sitting and 
bed room for the lady, and a bedroom and kitchen for 
her maid could be arranged, Mrs Grimshawe made her 
entry, utterly regardless of the state of everything 
around her. The garden was now one pool of mud, 
diversified by a few wells of mortar, heaps of stone, 
and other building-materials, and the house-door could 
only be reached by stepping from plank to plank and 
from stone to stone. Over these mud-heaps, however, 
the invalid lady contrived to climb, and ensconced 
herself among her works; and soon the wonderfully- 
changed appearance of those rooms which had under- 
gone renewal gave token of the improvements which 
might be*expected in the course of time without; and 
though all was done in a simple and very inexpensive 
style, and the furnishing and fitting-up were some- 
what old-fashioned, there was an air of comfort and of 
home diffused through the whole which led to the idea 
that Mrs Grimshawe had an eye for detecting capa- 
bilities, and a mind which would not be daunted by 
petty difficulties. 

But Mrs Grimshawe’s garden is the subject we have 
to discuss, and not her house.- Of the future state of 
this she seemed to have some very pleasing previsions. 
She appeared to have it all before her mind’s eye, 
redolent of perfumes, glowing with flowers, a place 
where she might walk, and sit, and meditate, and from 
which the greatest enjoyment and credit would accrue 
to her. But when I left Morton in November, such as 
I have described was the dismal state of this rather 
swamp than garden; and I confess I somewhat pitied 
the poor visionary, and doubted how far her hobby 
would carry her before it left her floundering in the 
mire amid which her imagination was at work. I was 
several months from home, and some weeks elapsed 
after my return before my steps were turned in the 
direction of Mrs Grimshawe’s garden; but at last I 
bethought me of the shabby cottage and its adven- 
turous tenant, and one evening in July I set out— 
resolved to have a peep at what was going on. It 
was, however, some little time before I could fairly 
discover what I was in search of: not because the 
cottage did not stand where it stood when I last saw 
it, but because all about and around was so changed 
in aspect that when I stood in front of it I really 
could scarcely persuade myself that it was the same 
spot. Never was there such an alteration. <A light 
iron railing, raised on a wall about three fect in height, 
from which sloped inwards a bank of emerald turf, 
separated the road on which I stood from a perfect 
mass of verdure and brilliancy. In one part, and 
placed so as to shroud the entrance-gate, was a mound 
of rockwork crowned with flowering shrubs, and 
enamelled with low-growing ferns, stonecrops, hyperi- 
cum, and other plants of bright hues; whilst a single 
small tree of elegant growth rose from the side of the 
gravel-walk which passed down one side of the little 
domain, just so as to break the line of the house, and 
cast a light shadow on some of the exquisitely-tinted 
flowers, that, shimmering in the evening sunlight, filled 
the nicely-cut flower-beds intersecting the smooth 
green turf. A light tracery of brilliant - coloured 
climbing-plants clothed the lower part of the house, 
and a pretty porch had been added; the walls were 
partially clothed with similar bright raiment; and, 
to crown all, there stood the same form which I had 
so often beheld contemplating the mud-pools, now 
apparently wrapped in admiration of the results of her 
labours. 

And here was another wonder: Mrs Grimshawe was 
as much altered as her garden! Instead of the pale, 
broken-down invalid, who I used to fear would never 
live to see the fulfilment of any of her plans, I beheld 
a bright, comparatively healthy-looking dame, who, 
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for every rose she had planted in her garden, seemed 
to have planted two in her cheeks. I really was ‘so 
struck with admiration and astonishment that I quite 
forgot myself, and stood gazing until, rather to my 
shame, I met the eyes of the owner fully turned upon 
me, and as it was evident that she had not forgotten 
me, I found myself obliged to speak and apologise. for 
my rudeness. A cordial invitation to come within. the 
works was speedily given and accepted. r 

‘But how, my dear madam, did all this change take 
place?’ said I. ‘You must have surely purloined 
Aladin’s lamp, for nothing less wonderful is this than 
was his magic palace.’ 


‘Well, my dear,’ replied Mrs Grimshawe laughing, |- 


‘my cot is certainly improved ; and I think I have suc- 
ceeded pretty well in convincing the croakers who so 
much lamented over me and my prospects, and who 
thought I shewed more conceit than wisdom when I 
predicted that my house would be habitable and my 
garden pretty. But, O dear! it is nothing to what I 
mean it shall be in a year or two, if it please God I 
live, and go on with my plans!’ 

And here the good lady began to call my notice to 
this shrub and that creeper, which was hereafter to 
make such and such shoots, and fill such and such 
spaces; but as it was with the past my mind was busy, 
and I really wished to know how my friend had set to 
work, and what means she had used to effect the 
change so rapidly, I begged her to enlighten me on 
these points, telling her that ‘Z also had a dismal 
cottage, and should like to transform it into a paradise, 
if she would tell me the way:’ and as there may be 
others who would like at the same time to better their 
property and their health, to plant roses round their 
habitation and in their cheeks, I cannot do better than 
give good Mrs Grimshawe’s account of matters as she 
gave them to me:— 

‘ A very little building and mason - work done under 
my own eyes—for I overlooked everything myself—a 
diligent use of the needle, in which both I and my maid 
were indefatigable, together with regular ready-money 
payments, were the only “ slaves of the lamp” which 
were needed to transform the dirty, dingy little house 
you remember into what you now sce it; unless, 
indeed, I add a foreseeing mind, which planned and 
calculated beforehand both as to fitness and cost, so as 
to leave no deliberative measures to be entered on 
when workmen were waiting for directions, and activity 
ought to be the order of the day. But as it is my 
garden which forms the subject of your inquiry, I will 
say nothing about the house, though I could tell you 
wonders about that too. 

‘You must know then that, like Abraham Cowley, 
“T never had any other desire so strong and so like to 
covetousness, as that one which I have always had— 
that I might be master at last of a small house and 
large garden, with very moderate conveniences joined 
to them, and then dedicate the remainder of my life 
only to the culture of them and study of nature.” I 
must modify the expression a little, and say, instead of 
“a large garden,” “a small garden ;” and add, “ and of 
the God of nature,” and then you have the amount of my 
aspirations. I was put aside from attaining any part of 
this for many years; but as I had often boasted how 
pretty my garden should be when I had one, I could 
not be content to fall short of my boasting; and when 
it pleased God to put opportunity in my way, I felt 
myself stirred up, as much perhaps by the desire to be 
as good as my word, as by that of having a really 
enjoyable garden. I have also a sort of natural love of 
overcoming difficulties, so that those which now stood 
in my way rather stimulated than discouraged me. 
But how to set to work. I had never yet made a 
garden, and knew little about it: the situation, so near 
the road and so much in the shade, was not quite what 
I could have wished. There was neither grass nor 


flowers, neither gravel-walk nor parterre, neither mould 
nor manure. I had no servant but onc maid and a 
little girl, very little strength, and but L.5 to lay out; 
for on summing up my finances and my responsibilities, 
I found that this sum was the utmost I could with 
propriety bestow on a mere luxury. However, “Faint 
heart never won fair lady.” I must have my garden—I 
must make good my boast; and so I set about it with a 
good heart. You know our friend Cowper says : 


©“ He, therefore, who would see his flowers dispos’d 
Sightly and in just order, ere he gives 
The beds the trusted treasure of their seeds, 
Forecasts the future whole ; that when the scene 
Shall break into its preconceiv’d display, 
Each for itself, and all as with one voice 
Conspiring may attest his bright design.” 


‘Hours after hours, therefore, with this design in 
view, I stood at my windows planning: the naked walls 
eight feet high became, as I gazed, clothed with 
draperies of climbing-plants of every hue; the mud- 
heaps turned into prettily-shaped flower-beds, and the 
waste of liquid mud which surrounded them into 
verdant turf; a fine, firm gravel-walk rose into exist- 
ence, and a visionary tree, just of sufficient size to allow 
of my sitting under its shadow, loomed into sight; 
whilst here and there little hillocks of turf, crowned 
with flowering shrubs, broke the monotony of the flat: 
in fact, I saw things more as they are now than as 
they really were at that time; and after sundry musings, 
I took pen and ink and marked out a sort of ground- 
plan of my future garden, from which I have scarcely 
deviated. I then set warily to work. My first step 
was to get my walk made, not gravelled—that I left for 
a finishing stroke; but a path to my house must be 
secured at once. This, then, was marked out. One 
labourer—for I could not afford gardeners—was set to 
break up the ground, whilst another levelled the space 
designed for the turf and flower beds; a child being 
employed to clear away the stones and sticks which 
were turned up by the diggers; and here came in a 
stroke of good-luck. On picking up the ground the 
men came on a layer of a sort of marl, which was 
pronounced to be the very thing for walk-making: this, 
therefore, was collected and laid on the substratum of 
fagot-wood which had been placed; and in a day or two 
I saw a good, firm, five-foot wide path, well rounded off 
at the sides, so as that no water should be allowed to 
settle on it, connecting both the doors of my house 
with the outer world. This being done, and the ground 
being levelled, my maid and I pegged out the flower- 
beds; and the deads, as they call the hard waste 
earth which was dug out from them, and from the 
foundations of my bit of building, were thrown up in 
certain places where I had an eye to a bank or mound, 
and this at the same time saved me the expense of 
carting away the rubbish, and secured to me the little 
undulations I had planned. 

This done, and the stones being gathered to one 
place for other purposes, I set about the mogt 
expensive part of my operation—namely, turfing. 
had to get turf for this from the hillside, and to 
pay so much a load for it, besides the expense of 
cutting and carrying, and I really began to fear that 
my L.5 would never hold out; however, by sparing 
both men to cut and prepare the turf, and at the same 
time to select a few rough stones for my bit of rock- 
work on which I had set my mind, and then, when all 
was ready, hiring a cart and horse for the day, I con- 
trived to get the matter accomplished. I could of 
course have sown grass-seed, and this would have been 
less expense at first; but by the time I had had it 
properly weeded and rolled, and cut sufficiently often 
to make it fine, it would have cost but little less than 
bringing the turf from the hill, and not have been 
in order nearly so soon; therefore, as the turf was 
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to be had not very far off, I indulged myself in this 
one matter in taking the more expensive course, and I 
have not regretted it. I believe I saved a great deal 
both of time and by knowing my own mind, 
and having ali my plans cut and dried, and ready for 
use before I set to work. You should have seen how 
the men stared at the decision and rapidity with which 
all went on! ‘There was no shilly-shallying ; but one 
thing succeeded another with such promptness and 
regularity as could not have been but for my long 
window-gazings and my many calculations. I daresay 
I made a dozen mistakes, but there was no one to find 
them out, and I succeeded finely on the wie, and 
my L.5 paid for all, and left me a few shillings to 
buy plants for my new garden. 

Then there were some evergreens which were in the 
ground when I bouglit it—more than I needed ; so I got 
the nurseryman to change them for about fifteen shil- 
lings’ worth of shrubs and climbers for my walls; and by 
the middle of November my mounds, flower-beds, and 
rockery were all complete, and the turf and gravel laid. 
It all looked rather trampled and muddy, and the flower- 
beds bare enough, notwithstanding several baskets of 
plants sent me by old friends at my former home ; but it 
was all in order to grow, and I rested from my labours 
with pleased anticipations of the beauty that was to 
follow. I put some ranunculus roots in one bed, and 
some nemophila in another (that, you know, if sown late 
in the year blows early in the spring), and I thought 
my work was done, but, alas! I had not been quite so 
clever as I had supposed. I had forgotten that when 
rain came it must necessarily pond in the lowest part 
of my ground, and I had not provided any means to 
prevent this ; so to my dismay I saw,-when I rose one 
morning, that a regular flood had taken up its quarters 
in my garden, and there were only the highest parts of 
the flower-heds in sight, looking like little boats float- 
ing about in the turbid waters. Now came in my heap 
of stones. I was obliged to have the turf carefully 
raised, and to intersect my ground with a series of 
ditches about two and a half feet deep. These were 
half-filled with stones loosely put in, so as to leave 
passage for the water between, and then filled up with 
earth, and the turf laid over all: these acted as land- 
drains; and proud I was to see that at last my turf 
was visible even in a stormy day.’ 

‘ But, my dear madam,’ said I, ‘I cannot even now 
make out how you have contrived that your parterres 
should look so gay, and those acres of wall be so 
speedily concealed.’ 

* Annuals, my dear—mere annuals,’ replied my friend : 
*by winter they will be as bare as ever. I put in 
stores of canariensis, sweet peas, nasturtiums, major 
convolvuluses, &c. and very pretty they look just as a 
temporary covering; but I am not trusting wholly to 
them: there are other creepers of a more permanent 
character planted between—such as varieties of roses 
and clematis, a westaria, and a passion-flower, and these 
will next year begin to make some appearance ; but it 
will be three or four years before I shall be able to 
make any show without my annuals. Of course the 
same management is in a degree necessary in my 
flower-beds, as whilst my roses, fuchsias, and carna- 
tions are maturing, mignonette, convolvulus, and 
other bright annuals, fill up nicely. The great diffi- 
culty is to provide that your garden shall not be bril- 
lient in one month, and dull all the rest of the year. 
This must be managed by a wise admixture of those 
plants which bloom at different seasons, so that 
when one goes off another near it shall be just 
beginning its blossoms, and also by having some 
odd corner where you can store away a few plants 
which will bear removing so as to fill up the vacant 
spaces left by decayed annuals, &c. Now all this 
is easy enough where you have a regular gardener 
and a greenhouse, or where you can afford to go toa 


salesman and purchase plants in blossom suited to the 
season as it comes; but for those who have neither of 
these helps I can only recommend the plans I have 
suggested, and also to stick into the earth every bit 
they are obliged to cut off from such plants as will 
grow by cuttings, or that they break off by accident. 
It is quite a mistake to fancy that all cuttings require 
warmth and shelter. It is not so; for most kinds of 
fuchsias, carnations, salvias, and even geraniums, will 
grow in the open ground, if put in early in the year; 
and as to pentstemons, you may get a dozen plants to 
grow where one will fail.’ 

* You have succeeded most wonderfully, dear madam,’ 
said I; ‘ but there is one point on which you have not 
touched, which moves my astonishment more than any 
others, afd that is the extraordinary improvement in 
your own appearance.’ 

‘ All traceable to the garden, my dear Miss Oliphant,’ 
was the reply. ‘ First in superintending the making of 
my garden, and then in watchipg over my plants, I 
have been of necessity continually out of doors; and I 
believe nothing is more beneficial to health than a 
pleasant out-of-door employment, which interests the 
mind without overstretching it. You know I cannot 
bear much walking or standing, so I generally have a 
chair at hand, and sit whilst I direct my subordinates ; 
and not unfrequently I sit on a low camp-stool whilst I 
trim a rose-bush or pink-root, or even sow a patch of 
seeds or pull up some weeds. I and my maid—for I have 
indoctrinated her deeply in the art of gardening —are 
always at it, and are busy together every evening train- 
ing and trimming, and certainly the benefit to the health 
of both has been great. Iam glad to hear that you too 
have a garden to make, for you look but a poor delicate 
creature. Ah, my dear, take my word for it,’ continued 
the good lady, ‘ neither the gay balls and opera, nor the 
intellectual conversazioni and soirées, in which you 
have been so much of late during your travels, are half 
so good for body or mind as the more simple pursuits 
of gardening and other such country pleasures. I am 
satisfied that when you have once set well to work in 
making your garden, we shall soon see the carnation- 
hue on your cheek once more.’ 

And so we parted, for my visit had been overlong. 
It is now, I think, the fourth year of good Mrs Grim- 
shawe’s occupancy of the once dreary cottage, and a 
few days ago I spent an hour or two in the pretty 
garden which it has become one of my pleasures to 
watch. No material alterations have been made since 
its first formation, only some of the flower-beds enlarged 
or altered a little in form, and one or two new ones 
cut; but the growth of the shrubs and creepers has 
greatly altered its appearance, and the elegant neatness 
of all about it combines with the exquisite brilliancy of 
colouring, and the rich odours arising from sweetbrier, 
clematis, heliotrope, carnations, and a thousand other 
fragrant blossoms, to render Mrs Grimshawe’s garden a 
perfect ‘paradise of dainty devices.’ I inquired how 
she managed to have her walls so closely and neatly 
covered, for I could perceive none of those ugly nai!: 
and pieces of list and cloth which deface so much the 
beauty of such arrangements in general. 

‘See here, my good friend,’ said she, putting aside 
some of the leaves which concealed it, and shewing me 
a wire round which the stems and tendrils of several 
plants were intertwined :*‘ look at this phalanx of wire. 
One of the first things I did was to provide means for 
my creepers to ascend without my having the endless 
expense and trouble of getting them nailed. I procured 
a quantity of large nails and some common iron wire, 
and set one of my handy labouring friends to work. I 
made him drive one row of nails at the top at about 
twelve inches apart, and another to correspond at the 
bottom of each wall, and then strain a wire from each 
of those above to each of those below, which wire he 
afterwards painted dark-green, to preserve it from 
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rusting, as well as for neatness of appearance: this I 
had done on all the walls; and at a cost of less than 
10s., including nails, wire, labour, and paint, I got 
what, had I gone to the ironmonger and had the usual 
rods and wire, would have cost me about as many 
pounds; and as not one has as yet failed, I conclude 
the one plan is as good as the other. Now you see I 
have only to catch the end of any shoot which is 
getting wild, and tuck it behind the wire, and it soon 
takes hold, and fixes itself by means of some one or 
other of those wonderful provisions which God has made 
for the purpose of enabling plants that run high to 
support themselves. Now do, my dear, just look at the 
beautiful holdfast provided for this Virginian creeper! 
You see it needs no wire, but by means of this sort of 
claw it fixes itself to the bare wall, and draws itself 
up to any height. Ah, you may pull, but you will not 
loosen it,’ added she, seeing me trying to get one of the 
articles under discussion to examine: ‘the little red 
stem will break, but no force will loosen the beautiful 
sucker-like points from their hold. But there,’ con- 
tinued my friend, ‘I must not begin on my favourite 
subject. If I ever do write anything for the public, I 
really think it must be a treatise on holdfasts—I mean 
the tendrils and twisting stems, and other such provi- 
sions for climbing-plants.’ 

‘I am sure I for one shall feel great interest in 
reading it, dear madam,’ said I; ‘ but it grows late, and 
I must go.’ And so, leaving the good lady absorbed so 
completely in contemplating her ‘claw’ that she could 
scarcely say farewell, I departed, laden, however, with 
such a gorgeous bunch’ of flowers as few other little 
gardens could have furnished without being divested 
of half their sweets. 


TeENes TALKED OF IN LONDON. 

November 1851. 
Sixce my ined there has been no lack of something to 
talk about, so various were and still are the current 
topics. For one—the closing of the Exhibition, which, 
following hard upon the excitement of a week that 
brought visitors in hundreds of thousands daily, greater 
numbers than ever before—left a keener sense of 
regret on the minds of those who heard the Hallelujah 
Chorus sound the grand finale, and who witnessed the 
concluding act. Simultaneously with the clearing out 
of the vast collection has come the conferring of decora- 
tions and titles on some of the more active members of 
the executive, made more acceptable in some instances 
by the substantial ‘fee’ which accompanies the un- 
substantial distinction—rewards which few will care 
to quarrel with. What shall be done with the surplus? 
and what with the building? still remain questions for 
grave consideration and satisfactory conclusion. Some 
of the statistics —-now become historical—connected 
with the extraordinary undertaking make their appear- 
ance from time to time: among others it appears, with 
regard to the refreshments supplied, the quantity of 
meat consumed, including hams, tongues, German 
sausages, &c., and in savoury pies, was more than 
140,000 lbs.; of mustard, 1120 lbs.; of sponge- cakes, 
73,280; Bath-buns, 622,960; plain buns, 409,360; 
milk and cream, nearly 35,000 quarts, of which the 
greater portion was cream; coffee, 5118 Ibs.; tea, 
1015 Ibs. ; of lemonade, soda-water, and ginger- beer, 
555,720 bottles; of ice, 409,920 Ibs.; and of salt, 47,040 
lbs. What a marvellous list! and this is but a part of 
it. Take down Napoleon’s campaign in Russia from 
your shelf, and contrast it with the catalogue of his 
preparations. 


Exhibition is a Museum of Economic Botany, to be 
established in the gardens at Kew, which we may hope 
will become no unworthy pendant to the Museum of 
Economie Geology in Jermyn Street. And farther, 
the Americans talk of getting up an Exhibition on 
their own account at New York, to be opened in April 
next; and as an inducement to those who may have 
anything to exhibit, they advertise themselves as 
willing to convey the goods free of all charges to the 
other side of the Atlantic in first-class vessels, If 
Brother Jonathan be really in earnest in this matter, 
I for one wish him full success. 

Another result of the closing is, that our vehicular 
providers, not finding passengers so plentiful as during 
the time that the great spectacle was open, have 
resolved on a reduction of fares, so as, if possible, to 
keep their whole number of omnibuses in work, rather 
than to lay them up in ordinary. Already several 
routes are served at the diminished charge, and the cry 
of ‘penny ’bus’ may be heard where competition is 
active. You can now ride from one end of Oxford 
Street to the other for a penny, and at low charges 
from one railway-station to another: and if enterprise 
be energetic, we shall perhaps at last get to a properly- 
priced and convenient system of locomotion. London 
is too often apt to imagine that it has nothing to learn, 
yet it might pick up a useful hint now and then from 
other quarters—if it would. Liverpool, for instance, 
could have told some time ago a secret worth knowing 
about penny "buses; and Paris has long shewn that it 
is possible to have a uniform threepenny fare for the 
longest distances, even if it involved a change of 
vehicle. The French omnibuses, too, are larger than 
ours; you are not required to stoop so low on entering; 
while a brass-rod fixed beneath the centre of the roof 
affords a hold, and enables you to make your way along 
the vehicle without falling over the knees of the other 
passengers. However, ‘the capital of the civilised 
world,’ as it fondly calls itself, is feeling its wey 
towards a better state of things—the New Cab 
pany, namely, which proposes to run cabs in all parte 
of London at fourpence a mile, and, what is more, with 
drivers who are to wear a uniform, and be uniformly 
civil and honest. When this reform takes place, it 
will be almost worth your while to come to town and 
make trial of its benefits. 

The arrival of Kossuth, too, is talked of everywhere : 
he has already made one public visit to the City, and 
is soon to repeat it. Had you been in the Strand a few 
days since, you would have seen the Hungarian tricolor 
—green, red, and white—displayed at several windows, 
and the whole length of the streets lined with people 
anxious to get a sight of the famous Magyar. Not 
least remarkable on such an occasion are the effects 
produced on the usual street-traflic by such an oceur- 
rence: certain phenomena are then created not to be 
seen at other times. ‘Talking of visits to the City 
reminds me that an attempt is to be made to relieve 
our circumambient atmosphere of the soot which now 
darkens it, to the annoyance of natives and horror of 
foreigners ; for the Commissioners of Sewers of the 
City (mark, the City only!) of London, making use of 
their powers, have ordered that from and after the Ist 
day of January next, all the chimneys of any furnace 
in any building ‘used for the purposes of trade or 
manufacture within the City, shall in all cases be con- 
structed or altered so as to consume the smoke arising 
from such furnace.’ At the same time they declare 
that any person using a furnace after the day specified, 
so ‘ that the smoke arising therefrom shall not be effec- 
tually consumed or burnt, or shall carry on any trade 
or business which shall occasion any noxious or offen- 
sive effluvia, or otherwise annoy the neighbourhood or 
inhabitants, without using, to the satisfaction of the 
commissioners, the best practicable means for prevent- 


Foremost among the results predicated of the 
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shall forfeit and pay a sum of not more than 
Jive pounds nor less than forty shillings for and in respect 
of every day during which, or any part of which, such 
furnace or annoyance shall be so used or continued.’ 
At the risk of being tedious, I have preferred to give 
you the very words of the document, which has been 
extensively circulated, as the subject is one of great 
importance, not only to Londoners but to the inha- 
bitants of every large town in the kingdom. We have 
been so many years in achieving this measure towards 
, that we must now hope there will 
be no lack ‘of vigour in enforcing its provisions. 

You must now give me leave to add a few words to the 
account of the arctic expeditions in my last. I there told 
you that Captain Penny and Sir John Ross had come 
home; but, to the surprise of every one, and to the vexa- 
tion of the Admiralty functionaries, they were followed 
a few > later by Captain Austin, with the four vessels 
under his command. It appears that, in pursuance of 
his intention, he went to Jones’s Sound—sailed up it 
some forty-five miles, and not finding what he was in 
search of, tacked about, and returned to England. We 
shall shortly hear what has been resolved on by the 
several ‘arctic councils’ that have sat at the Admiralty: 
one fact, however, is already public—namely, that 
another expedition will be sent out next spring to 
complete the work which Austin left unfinished. 
Meantime, Lady Franklin’s little vessel, the Prince 
Albert, is doubtless frozen up in winter-quarters, and 
news have been received by way of the United States, 
that the ice having been found impassable, Captain 
Collinson’s ships are on their way back to 
Let me add also, that Cape Riley forms one extremity 
of a cove, of which Beechey Island forms the other: it 
was between the two, but nearest to the latter, that 
Franklin wintered. They lie just at the mouth of 
Wellington Channel, up which the American ships 
were drifted as far as 76 degrees north, before they 
were caught in the resistless drift which carried them 
down again, and away to Baffin’s Bay. These vessels 
have returned to New York, and thus we are as far as 
ever from knowing what has become of Sir John 
Franklin and his companions. 

Literature—that is, publishing—has not been very 
active of late; the most notable book that has made 
its appearance being Carlyle’s ‘ Life of John Sterling.’ 
Signs of coming activity are, however, apparent, as is 
usual when November's turn comes upon the calendar : 
Mr Grote is shortly to give us two more volumes of his 
* Greece ;’ Dickens announces another of his stories, in 
twenty numbers; Sir Francis Head promises some- 
thing entitled ‘ All my Eye;’ Worsaae, the celebrated 
Danish autiquary, is to inform us concerning our Saxon 
and Scandinavian ancestors in 2 book soon to make its 
appearance. It would be casy to lengthen the list; 
but not having space, I may tell you that Macaulay 
has not forgotten that his ‘ History of England’ is not 
finished; that Mrs Browning is sojourning with her 

-husband for a brief season at Paris; and that the 
aureate, instead of passing the winter in Italy, has 
come home—to work. 

The Report just published by the Registrar-General 
excites a good deal of attention: it shews that in the 
quarter ending September 30, there were 38,498 mar- 
riages, 91,600 deaths, and 150,584 births—the latter 
being the largest number ever registered in the corre- 
sponding three months of previous years. It may 
be thought that we nced multiplied births if our 
population is to be kept up; for, in addition to the 
decrease by the deaths above mentioned, 85,603 emi- 
grants left the kingdom. ‘To an observant mind there 
is something eminently suggestive in the social move- 
ments now taking place; there is a meaning in them 
only to be discovered by thoughtful observation, but 
which a few years will render apparent; and then 
we shall become aware of great phenomena having 


nee before our eyes almost unnoticed, and as matters 
course. 

It is a sudden jump to talk about Trinity-House 
matters, but you must bear with it,as this is the last of 
my ‘home-items.’ It seems that notwithstanding the 
improvements made in lighthouses of late years, they 
are still defective in many essential particulars, which 
are, according to Mr Wells of the Admiralty—thceir 
being too high, and consequently appearing more dis- 
tant than they really are; and the too great resem- 
blance among the various lights, the deceptive optical 
effects produced by coloured glasses, and the general 
want of intensity in the light commonly exhibited. He 
proposes a remedy which, besides setting naval men 
a-talking as to its merits, combines, it is said, security 
with e¢onomy—namely, ‘the cutting of four or more 
circular apertures in all the present structures, just 
below the lantern, and fitting the openings with glazed 
sashes of ground plate-glass, painted so as to leave the 
initial of the particular lighthouse bold and distinct. 

‘The length of the letter being three times the size 
of the light of the lantern, would be more clearly 
visible, and leave no doubt as to what the lighthouse is, 
and where situate. 

‘This alteration is suggested for the existing light- 
houses ; but where it might be necessary to construct 
new ones, it would be better they should not be carried 
to the present altitude, as the nearer the light is to the 
level of the eye, the less probability would exist as to 
any mistake in the distance of it.’ 

In these days of education and scientific research, 
it is surprising to hear that the members of the 
Royal Institute of the Netherlands at Amsterdam 
have begged the government to disincorporate them, on 
the ground that the sum annually voted for them is 
insufficient to enable them to carry out their own 
statutes, and to flourish as an institute, ought. It 
would be unfortunate were this body to be broken up, 
as it is one that has done good work in the cause 
of science and philosophy, and borne many eminent 
names on its roll. In a country so wealthy as Holland, 
it is remarkable to find a scientific institution unable 
to exist without assistance from the public funds: is 
it that the spirit of trade is too omnipotent? Our 
Royal Society has long prospered, and still prospers 
without government aid. ‘Therein perhaps consists its 
vitality. 

You would hardly expect to find academical life more 
vigorous in Turkey than in the Netherlands, yet such 
is the fact. The mother of the present sultan has 
caused an ‘ Academy of Sciences’ to be built not far 
from the mausoleum which contains the body of her 
late husband ; and at its opening a short time since, in 
presence of nearly the whole of the court, the grand 
vizier made a speech appropriate to the occasion. With 
recollections of the ‘ Arabian Nights’ in one’s mind, it 
is with mingled surprise and incredulity that one hears 
of a vizier doing anything of the sort. Here, however, 
is « report of the speech which, under the circum- 
stances, is perhaps worth preserving :--‘ His Highness 
the Sultan, our august sovereign and benefactor, on 
the day of his accession to the throne of his ancestors, 
commenced a new era of justice and equity. ‘That day 
will ever be deemed glorious in the history of the 
civilisation of the empire, and of the sovereign power 
which is exerted for its prosperity and wellbeing. ‘The 


| virtues which have distinguished his character have 


been fully developed by his noble and generous acts ; 
and he has been desirous of opening to his subjects an 
easy means of acquiring that knowledge of the arts 
and sciences which is needed for the purpose of know- 
ing those higher duties which lead to happiness in this 
life, and in that which is to come hereafter. 

‘To advance the cause of education, His Highness 
has ordered the erection of a university; and he has 
deigned to be present to-day at the opening of the 
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Academy of Sciences, erected under the patronage of 
his illustrious mother. We are happy, indeed, to live in 
so prosperous a century, and to be able thus to enjoy 
so many advantages of education not known to our 
forefathers. Our children also will be even greater 
participators than ourselves in the bounteous patronage 
of our common benefactor and sovereign. May the 
days of His Highness long be spared to his country!’ 
Who can tell ?—perhaps by a diligent following of this 
new track the Turks may falsify their foreboding of 
being some day expelled from Europe. 

Certain matters which have transpired beyond the 

Atlantic have added somewhat to our talk. The 
American Association for the Advancement of Science, 
which met at Albany last August, have just published 
a summary of their proceedings. Agassiz was presi- 
dent, and more than 120 papers on different subjects 
were presented to the meeting. Among them was one 
of importance to astronomers—‘ A new lunar formula, 
by Mr Longstreth, containing a correction, according 
to which an error hitherto disregarded is eliminated, 
and a perfect coincidence with observation is obtained.’ 
Another was ‘ On the clouds and equatorial cloud-rings 
of the earth ;’ and another, ‘ On the influence of terres- 
trial electricity on climates.” There was a large 
sprinkling of physiological, ethnological, geological, 
and chemical subjects: one by Agassiz on ‘alternate 
generation’ among the meduse; ‘Additional facts 
respecting the experiments by which a person can see 
the arteries of his own eyes;’ ‘On the separation of 
butter from cream by catalysis.’ Professor Peirce is 
to be president for next year, and the meeting will be 
held at Cleveland, Ohio, in August 1852. It appears to 
be the custom for the city that invites the Association 
to meet within its walls, to entertain the members, and 
also to pay for the publication of their proceedings. 
This is playing the host handsomely. 

Dr Kirtland of Cleveland states that last winter, as 
the frost set in, a number of eels in a mill - pool, 
incommoded by the subsidence of the ice, effected their 
escape into sume adjoining ponds, from which, by 
breaking through the ice, he obtained about eight or 
ten bushels in a half-frozen state. ‘During the night 
they were placed in a cold and ex room, and were 
literally as stiff, and almost as brittle as icicles. The 
next morning a tub was filled with them, into which 
was poured a quantity of water-drawn from the well, 
and they were then placed in a warm stove-room for 
the purpose of thawing. In the course of an hour or 
two the family were astonished to find them resusci- 
tated, and as active asif just taken during the summer. 
The experiment was repeated with a ber of tubfuls 
during the day, and with similar results.’ The effects 
of frost on animal life is a subject to which at the 
present time naturalists at home and abroad are 
paying much attention; and they may add this to 
their store of facts and data. 

The Smithsonian Institution, at Washington, are 
about to extend and continue the valuable series of 
researches begun by Quetelet in Belgium, by collecting 
‘information with regard to the periodical phenomena 
of animal and vegetable life in North America.’ 
Parties willing to co-operate are given to understand 
that the subjects most to be noticed ‘are the first 
appearance of leaves and of flowers in plants; the 
dates of appearance and disappearance of migratory or 
hybernating animals as mammalia, birds, reptiles, 
fishes, insects, &c.; the times of nesting of birds, of 
moulting, and littering of mammalia, of utterance of 
characteristic cries among reptiles and insects.’ They 
ask also for lists of the animals and plants from all 
parts of the North-American continent, with a view to 
construct ‘a series of tables shewing the geographical 
distribution of the animal and vegetable kingdom in 
North America ;’ and they publish a list of plants, 


we shall thus obtain valuable means for comparison. 
The Smithsonian Institution are wisely and worthily 
employing the noble bequest of their founder. 


BLIND WALTER. 
A TALE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE. 


You are all doubtless aware that Greenwich may be 
reached both by railway and steamer; and if you were 
there a few years ago you might have remarked, near 
the steamboat pier, the hero of this narrative. He 
was then a pale, slight youth of sixteen, good - looking, 
but with that peculiar expression of countenance— 
half-resignation, half-anxiety— which belongs to the 
blind. He was quite blind—stone-blind, and had been 
so from his birth. He had for about two years played 
the fiddle daily at the corner of a certain street. Every 
morning he was brought to his post by an old woman 
with whom he lodged, ur sometimes by a little girl, her 
grandchild, who also brought his dinner at one o’clock, 
and fetched him home to tea at six. He never asked 
for money; but at his feet lay a small basket, into 
which halfpence poured pretty freely. There was a 
quiet, uncomplaining manner about him; he was so 
neat and clean, that in the neighbourhood he was a 
favourite, and all strangers admired him. But what 
was curious and pleasant towee was the respect shewn 
him by all sailors, watermen, and old college-men. 
Though he could not see, they always touched their 
hats to him, and said ‘ Sir’ when they wished him good- 
morning or good-evening. But then Blind Walter was 
the son of a captain in the royal navy, who had left 
him without a father at six years old. He had had a 
mother, but she was what is rarely found in this world, 
as I daresay you all know—a bad mother; and that is 
the worst thing that can fall to the lot of a child. She 
was not what the world calls wicked, but she was so 
really. She neglected her blind boy; she let him pick 
up his education how he could; and but for the kind- 
ness of an old musician, who took a fancy to him, and 
when his mother was out fetched him to his house, 
he would have known nothing. 

The musician was a poor old Italian, a gentleman in 
habits and feelings; and he taught the boy to speak 
Italian, to be tidy and clean, and to play the violin. 
Walter became passionately fond of music, which, when 
his mother made the discovery, rather warmed her 
feelings towards her child. She had him more neatly 
dressed than before, and took him wherever she went 
as a prodigy. Walter, who was an intelligent and 
pleasing lad, was universally liked. He was petted 
and taken notice of, and soon acquired the manners of 
the society to which he was now introduced. ‘The im- 
portance of early training and education, which perhaps 
just now may not be exactly pleasing to some of you, 
was demonstrated in the case of Blind Walter. When 
he fell into other circumstances he never lost his grace- 
ful manners, his soft tone of voice—the surest marks of 
good-breeding and good company ; and he gained largely 
by it. But his fall was sudden and unexpected. His 
mother, the portionless daughter of poor, proud people 
of good family, whom Walter’s father had married 
for her beauty, died deeply in debt; and the poor boy 
found himself alone in the world with nothing but 
his violin, saved from the creditors with much difficulty. 
They had been two years in Greenwich when this hap- 
pened ; and the father having been much liked by his 
crew—some of whom were now in Greenwich Hospital 
—these old pensioners held council. They would have 


liked to send the boy, now their child, to sea, but 


many of which are natives of Europe or grow there: 


his blindness was a serious drawback: they then 
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advised him to try his fortune with the violin, and 
Walter, who had no other friends—his father having been 
an orphan, protected by one now dead—followed their 
kind advice. His first day’s trial was wondrous in its 
result: all the college-men came by quietly without 
saying a word, and threw in their halfpence; and 
Walter Arnott thanked God in his heart, while he 
thought gratefully of the poor Italian musician, some 
time dead, who had been the instrument of Providence 
in giving him the means of earning his livelihood. He 
took a neat, clean, but cheap room in the house of an 
aged widow, with an orphan grandchild, a girl of 
thirteen years old; and after paying his way, giving 
little presents to Alice, and keeping himself in decent 
clothes and clean linen, put the rest by in the Savings’ 
Bank in the name of a clerk in the Hospital, who 
regularly gave him twopence every week out of affec- 
tion to the memory of his father. Scarcely any of 
those who had been friends of Mrs Arnott’s ever 
noticed Walter, except to give him a sixpence, in a 

tronising way; but Walter wanted not their aid. 

e was independent—he was happy. 

He seldom went out in the evening. He would get 
Alice to read to him books which a friend purchased 
for him—chiefly naval histories and tales, and lives 
of celebrated musicians and emperors. He did not, 
however, forget what was useful to her, and their 
education went on together with wonderful success. 
Alice was soon passionately fond of reading; and as no 
occupation is at the same time so pleasing and useful, 
if you avoid bad books—the worst poison on earth— 
their evenings were delightful. Neither did Walter 
neglect his Italian; he pronounced and spoke it 
well. He bought a grammar, dictionary, and some 
Italian books, and by dint of perseverance soon trained 
Alice to study with him. The old grandmother left 
them to their own course: she already looked on Walter 
as the future husband of her child, though he solemnly 
and firmly declared that he would never be a burden 
to any woman, if one could be found generous enough 
to marry the blind fiddler. 

About two years had passed, and Walter was 
between eighteen and nineteen, while Alice was a 
pretty girl of fifteen. The blind youth had learned to 
read and to write. He had made remarkable progress 
too in music, and began to be asked to go to balls, and 
even concerts. Ie had a beautiful collection of violins, 
once the idols of the poor Italian, and this was greatly 
in his favour. One afternoon he was playing some 
exquisite piece of Italian music to a silent crowd, when 
_ayouth about his own age, in the dress of a midship- 
‘man, pushed forward, and stood with a blank and 
astonished air gazing at him. Presently Walter 
finished ; and the crowd, after showering halfpence upon 
him, moved away. But the midshipman remained. 

‘Walter Arnott!’ exclaimed he in tones of deep 
astonishment. 

‘Ah, Frank Prescott,’ cried the blind youth with 
genuine satisfaction. ‘Is that you? How kind to 
notice me now!’ 

‘Notice you now! What! the son of the former 
captain of our ship! Good Heaven, this is shameful— 
this is dreadful!’ 

‘Not at all: I am very happy—I could not be more 
so,’ replied Walter gently. 

‘Nonsense; you could and shall. Just put your 
fiddle under your arm, and come and dine with me at 

the “Greyhound.” No denial. I must tell you my 
story, and you must tell me yours. I wanted a friend 
in Greenwich: I’ve found one.’ 

Walter could not resist such hearty kindness; and 
after bargaining that they should call at his home, that 
he might leave his fiddle, and have thus an excuse for 
explaining his departure from his post, they walked arm- 
in-arm up the town. <A hearty greeting did the middy 
eveny bo sant. Every one was 


pleased to see the blind fiddler taken notice of, and Alice 
was quite proud when, handing her his violin, Walter 
told where he was going. The middy ordered a very 
good dinner, after which he informed the young musician 
that he had an uncle in Greenwich whose daughter he 
was very much in love with; that being poor, with 
very small prospects, he concealed his affection from 
his uncle, who wished his cousin Gertrude to marry 
some one her equal in point of fortune. To Gertrude 
he had not spoken distinctly—he was too young for 
that ; but he was sure she responded to his affection. 
He was now, however, about to leave England on a 
three years’ cruise, and he was in a state of great 
uneasiness of mind. He knew not what might happen 
in the interval. He could not write to the young 
lady, as heaknew she would decline carrying on a clan- 
destine correspondence—and he loved her the more 
for her delicacy. But still he wanted some friend 
to give him news of her, and her news of him. Blind 
Walter readily volunteered to do this by the hand of 
Alice, if he could at any time pick up intelligence 
of interest. But Frank Prescott had a better plan 
than that—he would get his uncle and cousin to 
patronise him: next evening there was to be a quiet 
dance, and he must come and play. And Walter did 
so, and the evening was twice as pleasant as it otherwise 
would have been. ‘The blind musician entered into the 
spirit of the affuir; played as long and as often as they 
liked; was a general favourite with the ladies, espe- 
cially with Gertrude Prescott; and pleased everybody 
so much with his playing, that he henceforth found his 
engagements multiply. 

From that day he abandoned his station in the 
street: he played at evening-parties, he gave lessons, 
and all without neglecting his education or that of 
Alice. During the stay of Frank Prescott the young 
people were inseparable; the midshipman was delighted 
with his old acquaintance, and they parted attached 
friends. 

Blind Walter actually loved Frank, for with him 
kindness was irresistible. There are natures which 
cannot resist the influence of affection, who will love a 
person who gives them a flower, a word, a look; and 
Walter was one of those. When Frank was gone, he 
transferred his affection to Frank’s future wife, without 
forgetting his dear Alice. Miss Prescott came often to 
see them; and when she found that the young girl was 
a good Italian scholar, asked her home, and took lessons 
of her. Proud indeed now was Alice of her having 
studied and read, for Walter was pleased, and she 
found a sincere friend in Gertrude. 

Things went on in this way for nearly two years, 
when Gertrude reached the age of twenty. Suitors 
now came round in earnest, and Mr Prescott desired 
Gertrude to choose among the several competitors. 
But she could not make up her mind, she said—not 
daring to avow her affection for Frank. But her father 
insisted, and himself selected a Mr Charles Williams, a 
rising young barrister with brilliant prospects. One 
evening Gertrude was very unhappy: Alice was by 
her side, and Blind Walter was hourly expected. Miss 
Prescott was very dull and low-spirited, and nothing 
her humble friend could do could rouse her. 

‘What is the matter?’ asked Alice earnestly, after 
vainly endeavouring to get on with her Italian lesson. 

‘ Papa insists upon my receiving the addresses of 
Mr Charles Williams. He is going to ask him to 
dinner on Monday next. What ain I to do?’ 

‘But, my dear Miss Prescott,’ said Alice earnestly, 
‘why not avow your affection for your cousin 
Frank?’ 


‘Because my father long ago forbade me to think of 
him. Frank has nothing but i 4 which is 
not lucrative enough to please my dear papa.’ 

*I don’t know what to 
here; he would tell us.’ 
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At this very instant the door opened, and the servant 
announced in a loud voice: ‘ Sir Walter Arnott!’ 

They rose astounded, and in walked Blind Walter, 
leaving at the door a servant in rich livery, who had led 
him up. He was fashionably dressed, but his smile was 
as gentle and sweet as ever. He advanced to a sofa, 
took the hands of his two friends, and sat down between 
them. His story was very brief. Seven lives which 
had stood between his father and a baronetcy af 
L.25,000 a year had all lapsed, save one, long ago; 
and about six months previously the last survivor, 
a descendant of his grandfather’s eldest brother, had 
died without issue and intestate. A week before that 
evening the solicitor traced Blind Walter as the next 
of kin. He had kept his secret until all was settled, 
passing off the solicitor as a pupil; and this day he had 
been put in possession of his property, the lord-chan- 
cellor having appointed trustees for the three months 
he wanted cf being of age. 

‘But you seem in trouble,’ said Sir Walter when 
he had told his story—for he always observed the 
slightest difference in the intonation of voice. 

Alice, who was overwhelmed at what she had heard, 
timidly explained. 

‘I see only one remedy,’ observed the blind young 
baronet after some reflection. 

‘And what is that?’ asked Gertrude anxiously. 

‘You must let me court you for the next four 
months. I have this day—for I am influential now— 
sent Frank his leave of absence for twelve months, 
begging him to come home. It seems I am indispen- 
sable in a certain county where ministers want to keep 
their supporters in, and so they can refuse me nothing.’ 

‘Good Sir Walter!’ exclaimed Gertrude and Alice. 

‘Blind Walter still with you! But listen: until 
Frank returns, I will keep off all suitors. Say nothing, 
only let us always be together—us three, I mean,’ said 
the quick-eared young man as he caught the sound of 
a little sigh from Alice; ‘and your father will give me 
six months at least to think of it. But, my dear 
friends, listen to me. I must marry now. In whom 
else, now that I have such heavy trusts and duties, can 
I confide than a wife? Twenty-five thousand a year 
wants somebody who can see to attend to it. Had I 
remained poor, no woman should ever have had such a 
burden imposed on her. There is but one girl in the 
world who ever can be my wife. While I was poor, 
I studiously concealed my feelings; but now, dear 
Alice, my riches, my rank, are vain indeed if you refuse 
to be mine when Frank returns.’ 

‘J, Sir Walter!’ cried the amazed girl, pale with a 
feeling more like alarm than anything else—‘a poor 
girl like me! What will your rich friends say ?’ 

‘Alice, you have for five years been my devoted 
sister; we have studied together, thought together, 
learned together: let us now, if your heart can recon- 
cile itself to a blind husband, love one another. I am 
not fit to be alone; but if you will not be the poor 
blind boy’s guardian angel, I must trust myself to some 
hired servant.’ 

‘Walter! Walter!’ cried Alice, sobbing aloud, ‘I 
have always loved you dearly, and, had you remained 
poor, had always meant to beg you to take me for your 
wife—your guide; and you would; for when mother 
dies I shall be alone: but now I dare not accept’ —— 

‘You have accepted!’ exclaimed Gertrude, placing 
their hands one in another; and as Alice could not 
speak, the betrothal was over. After a few minutes’ 
silence they discussed their plans, and were in the 
midst of them when Mr Prescott entered hurriedly. 

‘Sir Walter, I am proud to congratulate you. I 
am highly honoured by your making your first call 
here.’ 


‘T have to apologise for taking the liberty of coming 
so unceremoniously. Hours suited to the musician 
become perhaps unsuitable now.’ 


‘Sir Walter, pray consider my house your own,’ 
said Mr Prescott warmly, half from genuine pleasure at 
the good-luck of one he liked, as all did, and half from 
the reflection that L.25,000 a year, even with a blind 
baronet, was perhaps a very splendid prospect for his 
daughter. 

From that day all suitors withdrew before the young 
baronet. Everybody looked upon the affair as settled. 
Miss Gertrude and he, with Alice for a companion, 
drove out together, went to parties together; and what 
other result could be expected? But not one word 
did any of the two say which could be construed into 
deceit. Mr Prescott allowed matters to take their 
course, not even sounding Gertrude on the point he 
had at heart. 

One morning Sir Walter called formally upon Mr 
Prescott, and demanded the honour of an interview. 
That gentleman bowed his young friend into the draw- 
ing-room, and his heart beating rather more quickly 
= usual, he sat down after handing Walter to a 

rair. 

‘What, my dear Sir Walter,’ said Mr Prescott 
blandly, ‘can I do for you?’ 

‘I come,’ said Walter, with almost the only trace 
of sarcasm on his face which ever appeared there 
—‘I come to speak to you of your daughter, Miss 
Gertrude.’ 

‘Indeed !’ exclaimed Mr Prescott, with a very harm- 
less attempt at playing astonishment in his tone. 

‘You will be very much surprised, my dear sir,’ said 
blind Walter a little timidly, ‘at what I am going to 
say.’ 
‘ Perhaps not,’ said papa knowingly ; ‘I fancy’ —— 
‘You have fancied wrong, Mr Prescott,’ said Walter 
firmly, ‘if you have supposed that I have courted your 
daughter on her own account. Listen to me first, and 
be angry if you will afterwards. I have courted for 
another—for a young man who loves her, and whom 
she loves—a lieutenant in the navy, on whom I settle, 
the day he marries, the sum of twenty thousand 
pounds, which I have raised by felling timber, which 
was far too luxuriant on my estates.’ 

‘But!’ exclaimed Mr Prescott, quite mollified at the 
words ‘twenty thousand pounds,’ and who was, besides, 
a very good-hearted man at bottom—‘ but who is the 
gentleman ?’ 

‘Your nephew Frank,’ said Walter, moving to the 
door as readily as if he could see. 

Mr Prescott burst into a laugh: he saw at once the 
whole conspiracy; and when the next minute Frank 
and Gertrude entered, and he tried to scold, it was of 
no avail: he was obliged to laugh anew, and when 
Frank went over every detail of the plot from begin- 
ning to end, he laughed still more. A happy dinner- 
party was there that day at Mr Prescott’s table. 
There were Frank and Sir Walter, and Gertrude and 
Alice. Frank demurred a little at the generosity of 
his friend, but Walter asked what his riches came for 
but to make his friends happy; and the sailor was 
obliged to yield, as Mr Prescott declared that his con- 
sent was given only conditionally, 

And they were all four married a month later. 
Frank retired from the service at the request of Ger- 
trude, and accompanied Sir Walter and Lady Arnott 
on a tour into Italy, where the latter wished to improve 
their knowledge of the language, while Sir Walter felt 
genuine joy on visiting the land of the poor musician, 
to whom he owed everything. Frank, on their return, 
settled near the baronet’s estates, and is still as devoted 
a friend as man can wish for; and Alice, whose grand- 
mother still lives in a beautiful cottage built for her 
in the Park, is an ornament to the class to which she 
has risen. Her mind, refined by education, study, and 
thought, she is quite equal to her station; and oh! 
what joy is hers now, when the oculists have declared 
that in time Sir Walter may be brought to see. She 
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has children; but her blind husband is her first child. 
She is ever by his side; she watches his footsteps, his 
very glance ; and no steward ever was so careful of his 
master’s wealth as Alice is of her husband. 


AN UNFORTUNATE PIG. 

In an amusing book lately translated and published, 
concerning the wild-sports of a certain district in France, 
called ‘ Le Morvan,’ the following account of the life of 
an unfortunate pig is given by the author:—‘ A curé, 
exiled to a deserted part of our forests—and who, the 
whole year, except on a few rare occasions, lived only on 
fruit and vegetables—hit upon a most admirable expe- 
dient for providing an animal repast to set before the 
curés of the neighbourhood, when one or the other, two 
or three times during the year, ventured into these 
dreadful solitudes, with a view of assuring himself with 
his own eyes that his unfortunate colleague had not yet 
died of hunger. The curé in question possessed a pig, 
his whole fortune: and you will see, gentle reader, the 
manner in which he used it. Immediately the bell 
announced a visitor, and that his cook had shewn his 
clerical friend into the parlour, the master of the house, 
drawing himself up majestically, said to his house- 
keeper: “ Brigitte, let there be a good dinner for myself 
and my friend.” Brigitte, although she knew there 
were only stale crusts and dried peas in her larder,’ 
seemed in no degree embarrassed by this order; she 
summoned to her assistance “ ‘Toby, the Carrot,” so 
called because his hair was as red as that of a native of 
West Galloway, and leaving the house together, they both 
went in search of the pig. This, after a short skirmish, 
was caught by Brigitte and her carroty assistant; and, 
notwithstanding his cries, his grunts, his gestures of 
despair, and supplication, the inhuman cook, seizing his 
head, opened a large vein in his throat, and relieved him 
of two pounds of blood; this, with the addition of garlic, 
shallots, mint, wild thyme and parsley, was converted into 
a most savoury and delicious black-pudding for the curé 
and his friend, aud being served totheirreverences smoking 
hot on the summit of a pyramid of yellow cabbage, figured 
admirably as a small Vesuvius and a centre dish. The 
surgical operation over, Brigitte, whose qualifications as a 
sempstress were superior, darned up the hole in the neck 
of the unfortunate animal, and he was then turned loose 
until a fresh supply of black-puddings should be required 
for a similar occasion, This wretched pig was never 
happy: how could he be so! Like D les of Sy " 
he lived in a stave of perpetual fever; terror seized him 
pope | he heard the curé’s bell, and seeing in imagina- 
tion the uplifted knife already about to glide into his 
bosom, he invariably took to his heels before Brigitte was 
half-way to the door to answer it. If, as usual, the 
peal announced a diner-out, Brigitte and Gold-button 
were soon on his track, calling him by the most tender 
epithets, and promising that he should have something 
nice for his supper—skim-milk, &c.—but the pig with his 
painful experience was not such a fool as to believe 
them: hidden behind an old cask, some fagots, or lyin, 
in a deep ditch, he remained silent as the grave, an 
kept himself close as long as possible. Discovered, how- 
ever, he wus sure to be at last, when he would rush into 
the garden, and, running up and down it like a mad 
creature, upset everything in his way; for several 
minutes it was a regular steeple-chase—across the beds, 
now over the turnips, then through the gooseberry-bushes 
—in short, he was here, there, and everywhere; but in 
spite of all his various stratagems to escape the fatal 
incision, the poor pig always finished by being seized, 
tied, thrown on the ground, and bled: the vein was then 
once more cleverly sewn up, and the inhuman operators 

uietly retired from the scene to e the curé’s far- 
fained black-pudding. Half-dead upon the spot where he 
was phlebotomised, the wretched animal was left to reflect 
under the shade of a tulip-tree on the cruelty of man, 
on their barbarous appetites; cursing with all his heart 
the poverty of Morvinian curates, their conceited hospi- 
tality, of which he was the victim, and their brutal affec- 


tion for pig’s blood.’ 


THE CHILD’S TREASURE. 


Arounp a throne of cloud and storm 
A summer rainbow came ; 

No shadow veiled its perfect form, 
Nor dimmed its arch of flame ; 

In glowing colours, rich and warm, 
Shone out that brilliant frame. 


Its shape reflected on the cloud 
In double arch was seen ; 

And where each line of radiance bowed 
Appeared the tints between ; 

While _— of light a spectre-road 
Formed on the meadow’s green, 


In all the glee of childhood’s days 
Art infant watched the bow ; 

For he had heard, in fairy lays, 
That who was first to 

Might find a treasure, < the rays 
Fell on the earth below. 


On such a quest, with eager haste, 
The youthful pilgrim strayed ; 
Across the forest, wild and waste, 
He urged his steps—nor stayed, 
But every danger boldly faced— 
To where the bright been played. 


With trembling limbs he journeyed on, 
To reach the horizon’s bound ; 

And little felt the wearied one, 
So might his hopes be crowned : 

But yet the shining bow had gone 
Long ere the place he found. 


The spot was gained where lingered last 
The rays before they fled ; 
With weariness his heart beat fast ; 
He sought the grassy bed— 
And found the treasure—for he paszed 
In sleep among the dead! 
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